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More darn things can happen to a baker in wartime! 


YOU KNOW-IVE GOT 
A LOT OF RESPECT 
FOR THAT BAKER! 


| RAN ACROSS MY FRIEND JIM, THE BAKER, 
Me, AT LUNCH YESTERDAY. | TOLD HIM ABOUT 
al }) SOME OF THE WARTIME DIFFICULTIES IN 
Foy / MY LINE OF BUSINESS, AND THEN HE GAVE 
ME AN IDEA OF WHAT THE BAKERS ARE 
SMa,_ UP AGAINST— WHICH 
) 'S PLENTY ! 


JIM SAID,"ITS NO SOFT SNAP, BUCKIN’ 
A MILLION RESTRICTIONS AND REG- 
ULATIONS. BUT ID BUCK TWO MILLION 
OF EM IF IT WOULD HELP JAB A FEW - HE SAID “ANYWAY, I'M SAVIN' MYSELF 
MORE PINS INTO ADOLPH!” THEN ~ A LOT O'WORRY AN‘TROUBLE BY CON- 
JIM MADE A MIGHTY GOOD POINT... a) 6-FINING MY BUYIN’ TO A FEW RELIABLE 
7 = FIRMS, TAKE PILLSBURY, FOR INSTANCE 
THEY'VE GOT THE FACILITIES AND OR- 
GANIZATION TO GIVE GOOD CS 
SERVICE EVEN IN WARTIME 
—AND THEYRE SQUARE 
SHOOTERS.” 


YES, | REALLY ADMIRE JIM. LIKE ALL OF US, HE 
“EXERCISES THE GOOD OLD AMERICAN PRIVILEGE 
OF CRABBING ABOUT HIS TROUBLES, BUT HE'S 
DOING A BANG-UP JOB OF TURNING OuT Es— 
SENTIAL FOOD IN SPITE OF DIFFICULTIES... AND 
ag 1'D SAY HE'S DOING THE SMART THING, IN THESE 
a ili il \ TROUBLED TIMES — EASING HIS WORRIES BY 
- CONCENTRATING HIS BUYING AND WORKING 
CLOSELY WITH WELL-KNOWN, DEPENDABLE, FAIR- 
DEALING COMPANIES LIKE PILLSBURY. 
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Fe DISTRIBUTORS from coast to coast are proud to offer the high quality bakery and 













family flours milled by this long-established company. 


Throughout 58 years, this milling organization has faithfully served 
the bakers, the grocers, and the families of America. Profitable flour mar- 
kets for our products are available in certain unassigned territories. 
Write today for further information. 





27 mitts IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


cunng the Baker bf America for wer58 Yess 


MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leaves, COLORADO 





Wheat farmers from Idaho to Missouri, skilled buyers, trained elevator men, master millers, alert 
research bakers and cereal chemists, and the entire technical and sales personnel of more than 200 


company-owned elevators and flour mills are ready to help you in every sale—large or small. 


Direct service on main transcontinental railways affords speedy shipment of hard spring wheat flours, 


hard winter wheat flours, soft red winter wheat flours, and Pikes Peak Cake Flour—in straight or 








HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


. . from fine, strong western spring 
wheats grown on high altitude wheat- 
lands. 


HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


. from selected high protein wheats 
grown in western Kansas and Colorado. 


SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


. from celebrated fine quality wheat 
grown in the Ozark wheat belt of south- 
western Missouri. 


PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


. . from the scientifically irrigated 
pn lands of Idaho’s Snake River Val- 
ley. 


COMPLETE LABORATORY CONTROL 


from farm ... thru mill . . . to you. 
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All “Town Crier” 
Family Flour Is 
Enriched. 





FLO U R 


There is effective sales pull in every package 
of this flour—in the attractive brand—in the 
retailer's instant interest—in the sure satisfac- 
tion of the housewife—a repeater and a profit- 


maker for any on-the-job jobber. «» «» 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


Bear in mind what every “KELLY’S 
_ - FAMOUS” customer already knows, 
—that KELLY always tries, not to 








make more flour, but always to make 






‘Hour Milling Capacit 
2500 i fice J better flour. That is why KELLY flour 
Grain Storage Capacity has a quality standing and reputation all 
1,000,000 ‘Bushels 





its own. You simply never hear any- 
\ i = y body question KELLY’S 


THE ~\ We flour ualit ° 
AWM KELLY . . , 


MILLING 
GOWAN Y 








“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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GOOD WHOLESOME FLOUR 
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Is One Thing That Never Need Be 


Rationed in America 


Distributors of food commodities can safely pin 
their faiths to their flour business. 


Not only will flour never be rationed but to a 
large degree flour will replace rationed foods. 


So, every distributor is on sound ground when he 
devotes special attention to building up his flour 
volume. 


But, it is most important that he put in his effort 
on a very good flour,—the very best flour he can 


And thus build for himself a preference trade— 
not a price trade. 


One of Our Mill Brand “‘Il-H Milled” Flours 
Will Back Your Sales Effort. 


ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, Wit sic 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas 











WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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V VITH help so scarce and restrictions so 
numerous, a heavier share of the production 
load must be carried by the flour. Your bakery 
superintendent is hard pressed to maintain a 
high quality standard under existing conditions. 

Help make it easier for him by giving him the 
GENERAL OFFICES b ; 
aan Wee pane tate. est flour you can buy—Ceresota or Aristos. 


si MILLING 


pach STAN DARD Conpany 


*aUFFALO BAKERY FLOURS 


AT YOUR SERVICE, SIR! 














HELP SHORTAGE! 


MORE THAN EVER BEFORE YOU NEED 
DEPENDABLE Standatztd FLOURS 
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RFORMANCE 
FLOUR 


An Economical and Vigorous 


Flour That Is Helping Bakers | 
to Do a Better Job. 
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BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR made many new friends in | | 


1942, because it performs so well in producing the kind of bread 
that bakers are finding consumers prefer—a loaf that is contrib- 
uting more than its share to help make America strong. With the 
industrial tempo increasing rapidly, with bakers being taxed to pro- 
duce enough bread to keep the consumers of the country satisfied, 
here is a flour that will tend to lighten the production problems of 
the baking industry. 


BIG SEVEN PERFORMANCE FLOUR is eager to serve more new 


customers in 1943. Bakers will find it has great tolerance in their 
bakery and that it contains more of the goodness and flavor of 
Turkey hard wheat. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURLE . 
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Committee to Study Bag 


om 


GROUP TO SUBMIT VIEWS 
TO WAR BOARD 


Suggestions to Supplement Recommendations of Executive Com- 
mittee of Millers’ Federation—Exemption of Cake 
Mixes and Flour Mixes Sought 





By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Pro- 
duction Board has appointed a special 
committee to deal with the troublesome 
bag situation as contemplated by Limita- 
tion Order M-221, which confronts the 
milling industry, with Herman Fakler, 
Washington representative of the Mill- 
ers National 
The membership includes the following: 

Gerald S, Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn; Fred Borries, Ballard 
& Ballard, Inc., Louisville, Ky; H. R. 
Goforth, J. Allen Smith & Co,, Knox- 
ville, 'enn; Allen Cornelius, W. R. Cor- 
nelius & Sons, Nashville, Tenn., secretary 
of the Self-Rising Flour Institute, and 
Bernard Werthan, Wefthan Bag Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The committee will meet shortly to 
frame specific recommendations for sub- 
mission to the containers division of the 
War Production Board. These sugges- 
tions will supplement the views of the 
executive committee of the 
federation, submitted this past week 
by Mr. Fakler to Jean E. Zeller, head of 
the bag section of the containers. branch 
of WPB, in which the organized millers 
pointed out that M-221 does not cover 
the entire cereal products field and needs 





DAUGHTER WINS 
COMMISSION 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Janet Coleman, the 
24-year-old daughter of Walter Cole- 
man, Chicago manager for Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., was graduated 
from the WAAC’s officers’ training 
school at Des Moines, Iowa, on Feb. 
9, receiving a commission of third of- 
ficer. Miss Coleman underwent her 
16-week training there, and her father 
was present to witness her gradua- 


Federation, as chairman. 


tion. 
AA A NE DA SENSES et ARIE RE ENS 


amplification to clear up the doubt 
which now exists. 

A specific exemption from the order 
on cake mixes and flour mixes is sought 
by the federation, as well as removing 
whole wheat flour when packed in 2-lb 
bags, to give this product the same con- 


as that packed in cartons. 


national 
sideration 
The federation also recommended that 
the limitation order be made applicable 
to bags for export flour, provided the 
government can arrange with buyers in 


Central and South America who now 





Abolish the Bushel Too? 


NOW that the 196-lb barrel is on the way out the door, many millers would 
like to do the job right and get rid of the 60-lb bushel, too. Commenting on this, 
the Hook-Up, of the Millers National Federation, says: 

“Every day we have several letters from millers who advocate that it would 
be a good idea to drop the 60-Ib bushel as the unit of transactions in wheat and 
to substitute 100 Ibs as the basis of grain purchases and sales. Within the past 
few days, this plan has been endorsed by the National Conference on Weights and 
Measures (an organization of state and local weights and measures officials) and 
an urgent request is made by that body that all trading in grain be conducted in 
units of 100 lbs or tons. This is based, of course, upon simplification of records 
made possible by the decimal system. The number of millers who have written in 
behalf of the 100-Ib wheat trading indicates that there is more support for the 
idea than might have been supposed. While the advantages are obvious, it must 
not be overlooked that any such program will require revision of the grain stand- 
ards, changes in grain exchange rules, and a lot of other modifications of com- 
mercial practice. Habit is a mighty hard thing to remold quickly, and there are 
generations of habit behind the practice of dealing in bushels. 

“Quite a few millers seem to think that abolition of the bushel can be accom- 
plished by the simple device of an amendment to the package standardization order 
(M-221). M-221 is essentially an order to conserve critical materials of military 
importance, and it does not and cannot deal with unity of weight and measure. 
One of the practical results of M-221 will be the elimination of the 196-lb barrel, 
but that is because the package units have been changed so that it will soon be 
impractical to use the barrel. 
order cannot affect it. 

“If millers and others who deal in grain want to send the bushel along with the 
barrel to the limbo of disuse, the present offers probably the best opportunity ever 
available for action along that line. All that will be necessary will be a change 
i trade custom, which as a practical matter would have to be more or less simul- 
taneous on the part of millers, feed manufacturers, country and terminal elevators 
and other interested factors. The question is whether the advantages are suffi- 
tient to justify the confusion and difficulties which would follow at least for the 
: being. We would be interested in knowing what the views are of other 
members who have not expressed themselves to date.” 


Since the bushel is not a package size, a container 
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require bags in variance with the WPB 
order. 

WPB sources indicated that considera- 
tion may be given to making the bag 
order applicable to bag manufacturers 
rather than to mills, which if approved, 
may obviate the necessity for postpon- 
ing the effective date from April 1 to 
the 60- or 90-day postponement which 
millers may seek. 

- = 


Accounting Procedure 
With 100-Lb Units 
Explained 


Problems created when mills go over to 
the 100-lb basis of selling flour will cause 
many headaches for mill accountants. 
To simplify the problem as much as 
possible the Millers National Federation 
suggests the following procedure: 

One of the first problems will be the 
costing and netting of sales made on 
the 100-lb basis before any change is 
made in the records of existing contracts. 
When sales made on this basis first come 
through the accounting department, a 
new set of factors will have to be used 
in determining how much recovery over 
material cost is obtained and how much 
per hundred should be charged against 
the gross for manufacturing, adminis- 
trative and selling expense. 

It is only a simple problem in mill 
arithmetic to find that 2.35 bus of wheat 
and 41 Ibs of feed per 100 lbs of straight 
grade flour is the same as 4.6 bus of 
wheat and 80 lbs of feed per 196-lb bar- 
rel of flour. 
customarily figured on a 4.6 basis in the 


Therefore, millers who have 


past can now arrive at the same answer 
by using a yield factor of 2.85 per 100 
Ibs. Of course, in cases where the ratio 
is more or less than 4.6, a corresponding 
adjustment must be made in the yield 
basis per 100 lbs. Expense factors al- 
ready set up in terms of 196 lbs can be 
converted easily to the same value per 


Problem 


100 lbs by multiplying them by 51.02%. 
For example, if a miller’s present total 
costs per barrel are $1, he can use 51.02c 
per 100 Ibs and still remain on exactly 
the same level that he had before. 

Conversion of existing factors to the 
100-lb basis presents the additional prob- 
lem of price adjustment. To convert a 
contract calling for 196-lb barrels to 
100-lb units, the original price can be 
increased by one forty-ninth and then 
divide by two; or approximately the 
same result is obtained by simply taking 
51.02% of the original price. In 192-lb 
barrels, add two forty-eighths and divide 
by two. If the original contract price 
is well below the present market price, 
there may be added one forty-ninth (or 
two forty-eighths, as the case may be) 
of the current market price and divide 
the total by two. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD COSTS CREEP UP; 
BAKERY PRODUCTS STEADY 


An increase of 0.2% in the index of 
food costs between Dec. 15 and Jan. 12, 
marked the smallest monthly rise in a 
year, Secretary of Labor Perkins re- 





ported. Cereals and bakery products 
were unchanged. 
“The advance was a result of con- 


tinued moderate advances in prices of 
meat, dairy products and some other 
foods which had risen sharply in the 
last few months,” she said. 

Prices of foods under OPA control 
since May rose in the last month 0.6% to 
a level 1.8% above last May. Prices of 
foods not controlled by OPA, making up 
about 10% of the family food bill, de- 
creased 2.3% from mid-December to mid- 
January and now stand 27.2% above the 
May level. This is the first decline in 
uncontrolled foods since May, and re- 
sulted partly from normal seasonal de- 
clines and partly contraseasonal reactions 
from previous high peaks. 





Whole Wheat and Soybean Flour 
Plans Rear Their Heads Again 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Dr. 
Russell M. Wilder, who shortly will have 
Dr. R. C, Sherwood, manager of research 
laboratories for General Mills, Inc., as 
his chief assistant in the civilian food 
requirements branch of the Food Distri- 
bution Administration, may shortly have 
before him for consideration the tenta- 
tive program of utilizing soybean flour 
and more whole wheat by the civilian 
population as a war measure. 

The scheme which was suggested sev- 
eral months ago by the food section of 
WPB’s godchild, the Office of Civilian 
Supply—the creation of Dr. Harold F. 
Hollands—has been dormant for some 
time in the files of OCS, but now it has 
been transferred to the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture and would normally be re- 
ferred to the civilian food requirements 
branch there. 

Dr. Hollands himself had no announce- 
ment to make about the plan, but he is 
among the OCS food branch economists 
who are now on the food administration 


payroll, so it is to be assumed that the 
proposal has not been completely aban- 
doned. 

Some days Hollands dis- 
closed that copies of the tentative pro- 


ago, Dr. 


gram had been referred to a number of 
nutritionists, outside and within the gov- 
ernment, with the answers thus far re- 
ceived being confined to mere acknowl- 
edgements, admissions that the plan has 
some merit, and some letters which were 
wholly unfavorable, it was said. The 
scheme has not been submitted to mem- 
bers of the flour industry, as officials an- 
ticipated their reaction would be un- 
favorable. 
——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED WHEAT DEMAND ACTIVE 
Porttanp, Ore.—Demand for wheat 
from the feeding interests continues very 
heavy, with CCC supplies moving out 
rapidly. The recent cold spell cut deep- 
ly into supplies, and country buyers are 
now seeking to replenish their stocks. 
Scarcity of other types of feed has in- 
creased the demand for feed wheat. 
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NECESSARY MEN IN FLOUR MILLS 
ELIGIBLE FOR NEW DEFERMENT 


Workers in Essential Jobs Will Not Be Affected by Recent 
Revision of Draft Procedure—Messengers and Office 
Boys Only Listed Among Nondeferrables 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Necessary men 
in essential jobs in flour mills are eli- 
gible for deferment under the recent an- 
nouncement of War Manpower Commis- 
sioner McNutt, classifying registrants 
in certain jobs, regardless of dependents, 
as employees engaged in nonessential 
pursuits. The only occupations in which 
mills’ employees may be affected are 
messengers, errand boys and office boys 
over 18 years old. 

Defining “war jobs,” Commissioner Mc- 
Nutt said: “A war job does not mean 
merely a job in aircraft or ships, ord- 
nance or munitions. People must be 
housed and clothed and fed in wartime 
as well as in peace. Registrants in such 
essential civilian activities as agriculture, 
food processing, etc., are equally pro- 
tected with respect to occupational clas- 
sification and dependency: status as those 
engaged in basic war industries.” 

All employees in flour mills, however, 
may not be regarded by local draft 
boards as necessary men. Each must 
meet these conditions: (a) he is, or but 
for seasonal temporary interruption 
would be, engaged in such activity; (b) 
he cannot be replaced because of a 
shortage of persons with his qualifica- 
tions or skill in such activity; (c) his 
removal would cause a serious loss of 
effectiveness in such activity. 

Where a registrant in the 18-37 age 
group is employed by a mill, he must 
qualify as a necessary or essential man 
to obtain deferred status in the draft, 
regardless of dependents, it was pointed 
out. If he is an unskilled laborer, de- 
ferment is not likely to be authorized. 
The reclassification of registrants will 
begin about April 1 and will eventually 
eliminate class 3-A and class 3-B status 
of deferment. Regarding key men in 
flour mills, however, it appears reason- 
ably certain that these will be eligible 
for continued deferred status. 

According to local board release No. 
115, draft boards when considering a 
question of occupational classification 
may refer to the list of essential activi- 
ties in order to determine whether the 
industry in which the registrant is en- 
gaged is necessary to war production 
or essential to the support of the war 
effort. If the local draft boards find 
that the business in which the registrant 
is engaged comes under a group on the 
list of essential activities and it is 
found that the occupation is essential, 
consideration will then be given to grant- 
ing an occupational deferment. 

In determining the essentiality of an 
occupation within the flour milling in- 
dustry, the selective service system has 
issued occupational bulletin No. 20 which 
contains a list of occupations essential 
to the support of the war effort. This 
bulletin is for use by local draft boards 
in considering occupational deferments 
of necessary men subject to selective 
service. The list is confined to those 
occupations within an activity which re- 
quire six months or more of training and 
preparation. However, deferments for 
registrants in occupations not: listed in 
bulletin No. 20 and in an essential ac- 


tivity are available, if such registrants 
can qualify as necessary men. 

Where a shortage of manpower may 
result because of the draft, it is not the 
intention of WMC to permit curtail- 
ment in the production of necessary food 
such as flour. The commission has de- 
veloped a plan to fill these jobs with 
other available workers. An employer, 
therefore, who is not able to obtain re- 
placements because of a manpower short- 
age should contact his nearest United 
States Employment Office. These offices 
are designed to assist in providing the 
employees needed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOOD RESULTS SHOWN 
IN BAKERS’ REPORTS 


Ward Baking Co. Matches Previously 
Reported Volume Gains of 
20% in 1942 








Recently issued financial reports of 
larger bakers give further confirmation 
to the relatively good volume of  busi- 
ness done by these firms in 1942. Those 
which have reported sales volume so 
far show surprisingly uniform gains of 
approximately 20%, although greater va- 
riation is shown in net profits. 

The Ward Baking Co., New York, 
shows an increase of 19.5% in net sales 
for 1942 over the preceding year, in 
spite of several adverse factors. Its 
report for 1942 lists net sales at $43,- 
898,514 compared with $36,721,328 in 1941 
and with $33,376,272 in 1940. Net profit 
was $1,241,333 in 1942 against $150,821 
in 1941 and a loss of $46,745 in 1940. 

Faris R, Russell, chairman of the 
board, listed two adverse sales factors 
last year. First was the loss of volume 
from discontinuance of house-to-house re- 
tail business in New England, begun in 
1940 and completely liquidated in 1942. 
Second was the loss of business in con- 
nection with curtailment of delivery 
truck mileage required by the ODT, 
which forced discontinuance of a consid- 
erable portion of the long distance deliv- 
eries and sales. However, this lost vol- 
ume was replaced by increased sales on 
routes closer to the plants of origin of 
the products. 

Mr. Russell, speaking of rising costs 
in 1942, said that “an entirely new and 
added cost factor has arisen with the 


LABOR SHORTAGE 


Erland Carlson, Kansas state grain 
inspector, who conferred with Hutch- 
inson grain men, is viewing with no 
equanimity the 1943 marketing rush. 
He’s not at all certain there will be 
sufficient husky youths to handle the 
sampling work. It is one chore he 
doesn’t believe girls can handle, and 
with college boys and older high 
school lads going to the colors rap- 
idly there’s a question whether he 
can get boys. Older men probably 





will be the answer and that means 
slower work, he points out. 


’ 









fixing by the government of ceiling prices 
for flour at levels far above those flour 
costs on which the company carried on 


its bread production in 1942. It is clear 
to those in the industry that price relief 
will be necessary and should not be un- 
duly delayed.” 

The General Baking Co., New York, 
reported net profit of $2,287,434 for 1942, 
after taxes and charges, comparable with 
$1,276,025 for 1941. The figures after 
depreciation, but before provision for 
federal income taxes for the 52 weeks 
ended Dec. 26, amounted to $3,902,434, 
against $1,806,025 for the corresponding 
period of 1941. Published reports so 
far have not given figures on the volume 
of sales of the General company. 

American Bakeries Corp., Atlanta, for 
the year ended Dec. 26, 1942, reported 
net profit, after depreciation, taxes and 
interest of $953,368, compared with $911,- 
973 in the preceding year. Net operating 
profit before these charges was $3,260,- 
450, compared with $2,627,116 a year 
previous, a gain of about 24%. Federal 
income taxes amounted to $565,878 in 1942 
and $464,758 in 1941. No report of sales 
volume was published. 


———"BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 


BREAKFAST FOOD MAKERS 
FORM CEREAL INSTITUTE 


Cuicaco, I11.—Seven of the country’s 
leading breakfast food manufacturers 
have founded the Cereal Institute, an 
educational institute which will co-op- 
erate nationally with the government’s 
nutrition program. 

Founding members are: Cream of 
Wheat Co., General Mills, Inc., Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., General Foods 
Corp., National Biscuit Co., Quaker Oats 
Co., and Kellogg Co. Other cereal break- 
fast food companies have been invited 
to join. 

Andrew Duncan, well known in the 
food and advertising field, has been ap- 
pointed managing director of the Cereal 
Institute. Headquarters of the institute 
will be in Chicago. 
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INDUSTRY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE REDUCED 


Four Millers Dropped as Consultants to 
Food Administration to Make Com. 
mittee More Workable 


WasHinoton, D. C.—(Special)—tTo 
make the wheat flour milling industry 
advisory committee more workable as 
consultants to the food administration, 
a reduction in membership has been au- 
thorized. The millers who no longer 
serve as advisors include: 

R. S. Robertson, Ewing (Ind.) Mill 
Co; J. A. McConnell, Co-operative 
G.L.F., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y; Philip H. 
Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, Ill, and Frank J. Allen, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 

Millers who will retain their member- 
ship are: 

O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash; J. L. Dower, Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo; Henry Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; M. F. Mul- 
roy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; Sydney Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; Philip 
W. Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn; Fred Borries, Bal- 
lard & Ballard, Inc., Louisville, Ky; 
Samuel H. Rogefs, Wilkins-Rogers Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Washington, D. C; C. D. 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich; R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb; Fred J. 
Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, 
N. Y., and R. W. Magill, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co. 
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KENTUCKY MILLERS’ MEETING 
Lovuisvitte, Ky.—The Kentucky Mill- 
ers Association, meeting at the Board of 
Commerce in Lexington, Ky.,-on Feb. 3, 
discussed eeiling prices and OPA regula- 
tions chiefly. Flour enrichment also came 
in for considerable discussion. 





HIGHER PREFERENCE RATING FOR 
REPAIR MATERIALS GIVEN MILLS 


Maintenance and Repair Parts Containing Critical Metals May 
Be Obtained After March 31 by Flour Millers 
Under AA-1 Rating 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—De- 
signed to keep essential industry in op- 
eration, including flour milling, the War 
Production Board has established a pref- 
erence rating of AA-1 to plants after 
March 31 for maintenance and repair 
materials containing critical metals. The 
new rating replaces the old preference 
rating of A-100 under P-100. All P 
orders, however, are continued in exist- 
ence, as well as their terms, provisions 
and restrictions, none of which is sup- 
planted by the higher preference allowed. 

In announcing CMP Regulation No. 
5, the WPB disclosed that maintenance, 
repair and operating supplies containing 
iron, copper and aluminum may be ob- 
tained, as well as minor items of pro- 
ductive capital equipment and minor 
capital additions and replacements as 
long as they do not exceed $500 in 
value, excluding the cost of labor. © -_ 

Included in the groups of businesses 
listed under the new preference rating 
allowed are “industrial food production, 





processing, packaging, preservation and 
storage,” under which all flour milling, 
breakfast cereals manufacturing, etc. 
fall. 

CMP No. 5 does not make 
whether manufacturers of commercial 
feeds or commercial grain storage are 
included. This omission has been 
brought to the attention of the WPB 
and the Food Administration, and it is 
probable that these essential industries 
may also receive preferential treatment 
for supplies. 

Controlled materials, except aluminum, 
in unfabricated form for maintenance 
and repair may be obtained after March 
81 by placing on the delivery order the 
following certification, signed manually: 


“CMP allotment symbol MRO—(P Order 
 . rer )—The undersigned certifies, sub- 
ject to the criminal penalties for misreP: 
resentation contained in section 35 (A) of 
the United States criminal code, that the 


clear 


_ controlled materials covered by this orde? 


are required for essential maintenance, 
pair or operating supplies, to be used for ® 
purpose listed in Schedule I or Schedule 
II of CMP Regulation No. 5 and that d& 
livery thereof will not result in a violatio™ 
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ef the quantity restrictions contained in 
paragraph (f) of said regulation.” 


Flour millers may obtain aluminum 
required for essential maintenance or re- 
pair from a producer for an approved 
aluminum warehouse in amounts not to 
exceed 100 lbs from all sources in any 
one calendar quarter by indorsing a 
designated certification, shown in CMP 
Regulation 5, on their purchase order. 

All other materials needed for main- 
tenance, repair and operating supplies, 
other than unfabricated products of con- 
trolled materials, can be obtained by 
flour mills, subject to quantity restric- 
tion, by use of AA-1 preference rating. 
These maintenance and repair materials 
are usually in fabricated form and in- 
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clude all repair parts for such equip- 
ment as pumps, motors, conveyors, con- 
veying equipment, flour and grain grind- 
ing and sifting machinery, ball and 
roller bearings, fans and any other re- 
pair and maintenance parts essential for 
the operation of the mill. Millers re- 
quiring such materials for delivery after 
March 31 should use the following cer- 
tification, signed manually: 


“Preference rating . (specify rating) 
—MRO. The undersigned certifies, subject 
to the criminal penalties for misrepresenta- 
tion contained in section 35 .(a) of the 
United States criminal code, that the items 
covered by this order are required for es- 
sential maintenance, repair or operating 
supplies; that this order is rated and placed 
in compliance with CMP Regulation No. 5; 
and that the delivery requested will not 
result in a violation of the quantity re- 
strictions contained in paragraph (f) of 
said regulation.” 





Order for 48-Hour Week May 
Involve Mills in 12 Places 


D. C.—(Special)—The 
presidential executive order establishing 
a minimum work week of 48 hours may 
apply to mills in Buffalo, N. Y., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Detroit, Mich., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Ogden, Utah, Portland, Oregon, 
Seattle, Wash., Akron, Ohio, Macon, Ga., 
Manitowoc, Wis; Somerville, N. J., and 
blenders at Mobile, Ala. These cities 
were included in the list of 32 which 
War Manpower Commissioner McNutt 
designated as localities in which labor 
shortages exist. 

Mr. McNutt is expected to clarify the 
order later and possibly disclose how 
intimately the flour milling industry may 
be affected. As the purpose of the 
order is to release men for other essen- 
tial jobs, and milling having always been 
regarded as essential, it was not made 
clear in the announcement just how far- 
reaching the order is. 

Trade association officials here point 
out that it will be difficult to apply the 
order generally to flour milling as some 
plants now work three shifts and thus 
are attaining maximum production. Also 
the industry being fairly mechanized, and 
employing a limited number of men, 
it may be impossible to contribute any 
mill help to relieving shortages else- 
where. Theoretically, one out of every 
six full-time men would be affected by 
the order. Part-time employees are not 
affected. 

The 48-hour week, however, will not 
supersede federal, state or local laws or 
labor union contracts, so that where 40- 
hour weeks are now established the 
additional eight hours must be paid for 
at overtime pay rates. The order, in effect, 
grants the demands of labor unions for 
& basic 48-hour week, with overtime pay 
above 40 hours. 

The order applies directly to those 
having government contracts, but speci- 
fies that “for the duration of the war, no 
Place of employment shall be deemed to 
be making the most effective use of its 
Manpower if the minimum work week 
therein is less than 48 hours per week.” 

The purpose of the order is to increase 
labor supply by extending the hours of 
Work. Hours of work in all manufac- 
turing industries averaged 43.6 weekly, 
the latest Bureau of Labor report shows. 
Just how the new order will apply to 
civilian establishments not having gov- 
*rnment war contracts has not yet been 
made entirely clear. 

The War Manpower Commission is 
empowered to decide all questions of 


WASHINGTON, 





interpretation and application arising 
under the order. The commission now is 
working on detailed regulations. Mean- 
while, it has advised employers that all 
areas “should go on a 48-hour week if 
by doing so they can reduce their labor 
requirements and not have to discharge 
workers now on their payrolls.” 

Taking the example of a store or 
office working less than 48 hours, the 
WMC said those businesses should in- 
crease their work week to 48 hours “only 
if going to 48 hours would result in 
more effective use of employees or if 
it would avert employment of addi- 
tional employees. The purpose of the 
order is to release workers for war and 
essential jobs. Mere increase of hours 
that will not result in this was not in- 
tended.” 

No release of workers for the pur- 
pose of attaining the 48-hour week is 
to be allowed before March 31. WMC 
area offices are to be given a proposed 
schedule of such releases in advance 
and will order the releases on a schedule 
that will permit absorption of the men 
in the same area’s labor market. 





@ TO GOVERNMENT @ 





Dr. R. C, Sherwood, manager of re- 
search laboratories for General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will soon become as- 
sistant in the civilian food requirements 
branch of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration. In his work for the govern- 
ment he will act as chief assistant to 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder. 
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HIGHER COSTS BRING INCREASES 
IN MACARONI PRODUCTS CEILINGS 


OPA Lifts Maximum Price Level to Cover Higher Ingredient 
and Packaging Costs Effective Feb. 20—Wholesale 
and Retail Mark-up Schedules Provided 


Wasuincron, D. C.—Breaking a 
squeeze which threatened to halt maca- 
roni production, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Feb. 16, raised the level 
of ceiling prices on macaroni and egg 
noodles, to become effective Feb. 20. 
Manufacturers’ ceiling prices for maca- 
roni and egg noodles were increased to 
cover the exact extent of the higher 
ingredient and packaging costs which 
have occurred since March, 1942, with 
the advance at the processor level, ef- 
fected by the new Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 326, being passed on to the 
ultimate consumer by wholesalers and 
retailers, for whom fixed margins over 
net costs are simultaneously established 
in amendments to MPR 287 and 238. 

OPA said that, as a result, housewives 
will pay le lb more for egg noodles, 
while macaroni will be 1@2c lb higher. 

Under the amendment to MPR 237, 
wholesale prices will be determined by 
multiplying net cost by 1.09 for retailer 
owned co-operative firms; 1.115 for cash 
and carry firms, and 1.15 for service 
and delivery firms. 

The amendment to MPR 238 provides 
that retailers will determine their ceil- 
ing prices by multiplying their net cost 
by 1.32 when doing under $20,000 an- 
nual volume; 1,32 for volume from $20,- 
000 to $50,000; 1.82 for $50,000 or less 
than $250,000; 1.27 for chains with an- 
nual volume under $250,000, and 1.26 for 


any retailer, chain or independent, with 
annual sales of $250,000 or more. 

The March, 1942, ceiling levels threat- 
ened to stop production of these prod- 
ucts. In fact, seven macaroni manufac- 
turers in Rochester, Buffalo and Au- 
burn, N. Y., have been withholding sales 
and deliveries since Feb. 1 and promised 
to do so until the price ceiling was lifted 
by the OPA. 

Horace A. Gioia, vice president of one 
of the withholding firms, said the seven 
manufacturers “are agreed not to. pro- 
duce any macaroni.” He estimated pro- 
duction loss among the seven concerns 
in the several days they have been with- 
holding approximates 1,134,000 Ibs. 

Declaring current production costs 
“make it impossible for us to operate,” 
Mr. Gioia said the new OPA order would 
raise the price of macaroni to retailers 
from 10c to “about” 12c lb. The 10c 
price, he said, was frozen as of March 
1, 1942. 

Macaroni stocks in territories served 
by the seven concerns are “practically 
exhausted,” he declared. 

Mr. Gioia identified the seven partici- 
pating concerns as the Gioia Macaroni 
Co., Inc., of which he is vice president; 
Flour City Macaroni Co; Alfonso Gioia 
& Sons; Quality Macaroni Co; Lacacnina 
Macaroni Co., all of Rochester; the Pro- 
cino & Rossi Corp., Auburn, and _ the 
Niagara Macaroni Co., Buffalo. 





OPA ACTION ON FLOUR DISTRIE UTORS’ 
COMPLAINT EXPECTED SOON 


—<p— 
Recommendation of Officials on Distributors’ Appeal Not Known 
—Federation Schedules Conference With Price 
Office Representative 


Wasuincton, D. C.—(Special)—J. 
Purvis Milnor, of the Office of Price 
Administration, may indicate before the 
week is out what recommendation he 
will make to his superiors on the ap- 
peal of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors to come under the 
provisions of Flour Price Regulation 
296 instead of regulation 237, under 
which they now fall. 

Herman Fakler, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, will confer with the OPA offi- 
cial later this week, giving him the or- 
ganized millers’ reaction to the change. 
Mr. Milnor said Feb. 15 that he had 
not completed the reading of President 
Frank T. Herbert’s statement on the 
position of the distributors. 


¥ ¥ 
New York Group Discusses Plans 


New York, N. Y.—Further discussion 
of OPA price ceilings for flour jobbers 
featured the regular meeting of the New 
York Association of Flour Distributors 
in the Produce Exchange, Feb. 9, held 
under the chairmanship of William A. 
Lohman, Jr., president. 

It was emphasized that OPA has been 
furnished with operating costs by a 
number of jobbers from various sec- 
tions of the country, and that the Na- 


tional Association of Flour Distributors 
has filed a comprehensive brief covering 
this whole situation with them. 

The growing shortage of manpower 
was also discussed, and it was suggested 
that a better understanding be secured 
with the manpower commission. Many 
small bakeries, it was .explained, are 
closing because of a shortage of help. 

S. R. Strisik, former president of the 
association, spoke of a visit he recently 
had with the head of the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration in Washington, 
and urged that early action be taken 
regarding seizure of infested flour. It 
was decided to hold a meeting early in 
April with the head of the department’s 
New York office, to which representa- 
tives of warehouses and railroads will 
be invited. 

For the convenience of the many flour 
jobbers who have recently joined the 
association, steps were taken to change 
regular meeting dates from the second 
Tuesday to the second Thursday of ev- 
ery month. 

——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BAKERY CLOSED FOR DURATION 
Boston, Mass.—Henry Turcotte, head 

of the Massachusetts Bakery Co., Lowell, 
Mass., a wholesale bread company, an- 
nounces that he has closed down the 
company for the duration. 
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INITIAL ALLOTMENTS FOR LATIN 
AMERICAN EXPORT NOW ARRANGED 


Flour Millers Export Association Working With Shipping Admin- 
istration for Space Allocations in March—Backlog of 
License Applications Canceled by BEW 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—In- 
itial allotments to flour millers for steam- 
ship space for exports to Latin American 
destinations having been worked out by 
the Board of Economic Warfare in co- 
operation with William McArthur, gener- 
al manager of the Flour Millers Export 
Association, a conference is to be held by 
Mr. McArthur and A. A. Alexander, 
chief of the cargo clearance office of 
the War Shipping Administration, in 
New York this week on the shipping 
space that will be available to export 
mills for March shipments. An attempt 
will be made by Mr. McArthur and Mr. 
Alexander to actually allocate the space 
to members of the FMEA and to non- 
members for shipments to move next 
month. 

Sometime before April 1, a similar al- 
lotment will be made for the month of 
April, and thereafter the joint BEW- 
FMEA co-operative program will prevail. 

It was officially pointed out today that 
BEW will not penalize mills for failure 
of the Flour 
A _ percent- 


to qualify as members 
Millers Export Association. 
age of the shipping space available will 
go to these nonmember mills. It is true 
that BEW is canceling the great back- 
log of general license applications— 
those from FMEA and others—but the 
‘ancellation process was decided upon 
so that the entirely new arrangement may 
be put into effect for the future so that 
all exporting mills would be given their 
fair share of cargo space. 

As previously reported in these col- 
umns, the arrangement between the ex- 
port association and the BEW applies 
to shipments made to Cuba, Haiti, Do- 
minican Republic, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Panama, Peru, Bolivia, Columbia, Ecua- 
dor, Venezuela and Brazil. 

Mills who wish to participate in the 
association program must file a letter of 
acceptance with the Board of Economic 
Warfare. Details were printed in Tue 
Norruwesrern Mivier of Feb. 3, 1943. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAX FENSLER, JR., DIES 
IN ARMY GLIDER CRASH 


Max Fensler, Jr., Neb., 
crashed while in training as a_ glider 
pilot at Okmulgee, Okla., Jan. 27, and 
was instantly killed. Twenty-two-year- 
old Max, Jr., was a son of Max Fensler, 
for many years advertising manager of 
the Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., and 
was exceedingly popular among members 
of that organization as well as among 





Lincoln, 


his school associates at Lincoln. 
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WHEAT KINGS SELECTED 

Roy E. Snoeberger, of Delphi, Ind., 
has been named Indiana Wheat King 
and winner of the Philip W. Pillsbury 
Award, at the State Corn and Small 
Grain Show held at Purdue University. 

Peter Schirrick, Red Lake Falls, again 
this year won the award at the Minne- 
sota Seed Show held in connection with 
Farm and Home Week at University 








U. S. FLOUR GOING TO 
AFRICA AND RUSSIA 


The House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee recently learned that Amer- 
ican made flour is being shipped un- 
der the lend-lease program to Africa 
and Russia, and that flour produced 
in Great Britain and Australia is 
supplying the requirements of Amer- 
ican troops. The disclosure was made 
by Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
and Lend-Lease Administrator Stet- 
tinius in connection with testimony 
relative to the extension of the Lend- 
Lease Act. 

All of the bread used by American 
troops in Great Britain is made from 
British flour, it was stated. 





Farm. Shirrick’s wheat was of the Re- 

ward variety and tested 64.6 lbs bu. 
Winner of the Pillsbury Award for 

the second consecutive year in Colorado 





is George Hofmann, of Iliff, who won the 
prize at the Colorado Pure Seed Show 


in Denver. His sample of spring wheat 
of the Reward variety weighed 64.9 lbs 
bu. Mr. Hofmann was named reserve 
winner at the 1941 International Grain 
and Hay Show in Chicago and received 
the national Pillsbury reserve prize for 
his grain. 

Harold L. Evans, of Oakland, IIl., was 
named wheat king at the state seed grain 
show, held under the auspices of the 
Illinois Crop Improvement Association, 
at the state university at Urbana. His 
prize winning wheat was of the Purkof 
variety. 

Winner of the Pillsbury award at the 
Blue Ribbon Wheat Quality Show held 
at Kansas State College in Manhattan 
is W. H. Smull, Jr., of St. Francis. The 
youthful grain grower, who recently was 
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a vocational agricultural student and 4-} 
Club member, took top honors with a 
sample of the Tenmargq variety. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





OWI INVITES ADVERTISERS 
TO DISCUSS FOOD PROGRAM 
Wasuineoton, D. C.—Gardner Cowles, 
Jr., director of domestic operations jp 
the Office of War Information, announced 
that key advertisers in the food and al- 
lied industries have been invited to dis- 
cuss with government officials plans for 
organizing their voluntary advertising 
campaign in support of the war food pro- 
gram. Representatives of the industries 
will meet at 10 a.m., Feb. 19, in the New 
York Times Theater in New York with 
Department of Agriculture, Price Admin- 

istration and other federal officials. 





Flour Export Subsidy Up Again 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Another increase 
in the flour export subsidy has been 
announced by the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, with the figure now listed 
at $1.75 bbl effective from Feb. 11 until 
Feb. 25. The new rate comes on the 
heels of a 35c bbl increase announced 
Jan. 28 and effective until Feb. 11. 

Export bookings have picked up no- 
ticeably since the first boost in subsidy. 
Prior to the increase, trade with the 


West Indies, Central and South Amer- 
ica had fallen off to near the vanishing 
point, but since Jan. 28 business has 
revived with only the limited boat space 
acting as a check on further sales. 

The new rate is the highest ever uot- 
ed by the government. Throughout the 
current fiscal year the indemnity pay- 
ment was steadfastly held at $1.25 bbl. 

No change was made in the wheat sub- 
sidy which remains at 25c bu. 





Control of Hawaiian Civilian Food 
Is Restored to Island Government 


Private flour business apparently has 
been restored to the Hawaiian Islands 
by the proclamations of military and 
civilian officials of Feb. 8, to become 
effective March 10, On that day civilian 
authorities will resume exercise of their 
jurisdiction over “food production by 
and distribution of food among the civil- 
ian population.” 

Apparently this order means the re- 
sumption of customary private business 
in flour, subject of course to the trans- 
portation difficulties that may be ex- 
pected under wartime conditions. Civil- 
ian authorities also will have control of 
“imports fer civilian consumption and 
exports by civilians within allotments of 
tonnage made by the commanding gen- 
eral.” 

Whether or not the action represents 
a precedent which may be followed in 
other instances of government control 
of business in island possessions remains 
uncertain. There has been great dis- 
satisfaction with the situation in Puerto 
Rico, and a U. S. Senate investigating 
committee is now holding hearings on 
that subject. (The Puerto Rican flour 
situation was discussed in detail in the 
Jan. 20 issue of THe NortTHwesTeRN 
MILLER. ) 

The text of the proclamation by the 
governor of Hawaii, outlining the pro- 
gram for restoration of civilian control 
is as follows: 

vv 

WHEREAS, the Governor of Hawaii, by 
his proclamation of Dec. 7, 1941, placed the 
Territory of Hawaii under martial law in 
exercise of his powers under section 67 of 
the Organic Act, which action was con- 
firmed by the President of the United States 
on Dec. 8, 1941; and 

WHEREAS, a state of martial law re- 
mains in effect and the privilege of the 


writ of habeas corpus remains suspended; 
Now, therefore, I, Ingram M. Stainback, 


Governor of Hawaii, under the authority 
given by section 67 of the Organic Act, do 
hereby proclaim: 

1. The Governor of Hawaii and the other 
civilian officers and agencies of the federal, 
the territorial and the local governments, 
will resume on the thirtieth day hereafter 
their respective jurisdictions, functions and 
powers, according to law, with respect to the 
following matters, and others necessarily 
related thereto: 

(a) Control of prices. 

(b) Rationing of commodities among the 
civilian population. 

(c) Control of hospitals, medical person- 
nel and medical supplies. 

(d) Food production by and distribution 
of food among the civilian population. 

(e) Control of rents. 

(f) Control of transportation and traffic 
by land, except the movement of troops, 
military supplies and equipment, and except 
that the commanding general may prescribe 
rules for the traffic during blackout hours. 

(g) Public health, sanitation, and preven- 
tion of disease among civilians. 

(h) Licensing of businesses, regulation of 
hours of business and types of forbidden 
cccupations, 

(i) Judicial proceedings, both criminal and 
civil, except: 

(1) Criminal prosecutions against mem- 
bers of the armed forces. Members of 
auxiliary armed forces shall be included 
within the term “armed forces’ after in- 
duction into the service and also before in- 
duction in respect of any act or omission 
certified by the commanding general to be 
in the line of duty. 

(2) Civil suits against members of the 
armed forces, as defined in subparagraph 
(1), in respect of any act or omission cer- 
tified by the commanding general to be in 
the line of duty. 

(3) Criminal prosecutions for violations 
of military orders. The commanding gen- 
eral may waive the above exception with 
respect to any particular prosecution or 
suit, or any class of prosecutions or suits, 
thereby permitting such prosecutions or 
suits to be tried in the appropriate court 
of the territory or in the United States 
District Court of Hawaii, as the case may 
b 


2. 
. (j) Control of imports for civilian con- 
sumption and exports by civilians within 
allotments of tonnage made by the com- 
manding general. 

(k) Censorship of mail from civilians in 
the territory. 

(1) Control of liquor and narcotics. 

(m) Schools and children. 

(n) The custody of alien property. 

(o) Collection and disposition of garbage, 
ashes and other waste. . 

(p) Banking, currency and securities, pro- 
vided that the commanding general may 
prescribe the measures to be taken to pre- 
vent the enemy from obtaining securities or 
money or realizing upon them if he should 
obtain them. 





(q) Civilian defense activities, except that 
the commanding general shall have juris- 
diction to prescribe the duties of the Civil- 
ian Defense Corps, and to regulate and 
inspect their training. 


(r) Control of the supply, employment, 
hours, wages and working conditions of 
labor, except as to (1) employees of the 


United States under the War Department 
or the Navy Department, (2) workers em- 
ployed on construction and other projects 
under the War Department or the Nav) 
Department, (3) stevedores and other work- 
ers employed on docks and dock facilities, 
and (4) employees of public utilities. It 
is contemplated that the commanding gen- 
eral and the governor of Hawaii by mutual 
agreement will appoint a joint advisory 
committee which shall from time to time 
consult and advise with each of them with 
reference to labor matters in their respec- 
tive fields. 

2. For the purposes of the defense of 
the Hawaiian Islands and for their )repa- 
ration for use as a base for offensive op- 
erations, the commanding general shal! con- 
tinue so far as he deems the military 
security of the territory to require, to exer- 
cise full jurisdiction over all matters over 
which he now has jurisdiction except such 
as are resumed by civil authorities pursu- 
ant to paragraph 1 of this proclamaticn. 

3. Whenever the commanding general, 12 
the light of an existing military emergency 
or in anticipation of any military cmer- 
gency, considers it necessary for the secur- 
ity of the islands or their use as a militar) 
or naval base, he shall have power, upon 4 
written declaration of the existence or the 
anticipation of a military emergeny, ‘ 
exercise such of the functions and juris- 
dictions as are hereby or may hereafter be 
resumed by the civil authorities, or to issue 
such additional military orders, after con- 
sultation with the governor of the territory 
where civilian rights and the administra- 
tion of the civilian government are affected, 
directing such action as in the judsment 
of the commanding general may be required 
for the military security of the territory. 

4. Nothing in this proclamation shall oP- 


erate to invalidate any conviction, or 4DY 
application of military orders to persons oF 
activities, or any other action, which o€- 


curred or shall occur prior to the th rtieth 
day hereafter. 

5. I call upon all good citizens of the 
United States and all other persons within 
the territory of Hawaii to obey promptly 
and fully, in letter and spirit, such orders 
as the commanding general may issue under 
this proclamation and during the continu- 
ance of the state of martial law. 

Done at Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, 
this 8th day of February, 1943. 

INGRAM M. STAINBACK, | 
Governor of Hawall. 


In a statement of identical wording, 
Commanding General Delos C. Emmons 
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relinquished the exercise of powers over 
the items listed in the governor’s proc- 
jamation. In a press statement, General 
Emmons said: 

“This proclamation is the result of an 
agreement among the highest officials of 
the war, justice and interior depart- 
ments and has the approval of the Presi- 
dent. 

“The War Department’s position was 
that it was desirous of turning over to 
the federal and territorial authorities as 
many functions of government as it 
could and as rapidly as possible con- 
sistent with the security of this theater 
of operations and its development for 
offensive action. 

“Because of the 
volved, it was not a simple problem, but 


many factors in- 


a new and complex one, and the solu- 
tion required weeks of study,” he added. 
“This proclamation provides for the 
future relinquishment of additional 
functions now controlled by the military 
governor to the proper federal and ter- 
ritorial officials. Several not included 
in this proclamation will be so relin- 
quished in the near future,” General 
Emmons said. 


. = 


Puerto Rican 
Investigation 


In 1942 there was a 22% increase in 
receipts of flour and wheat in Puerto 
Rico, compared with 1940, according to 
testimony of Sol Luis Descartes, gov- 
ernment statistician, presented to the 
U. S. Senate investigating committee at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. The commit- 
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RECORD WHEAT CONSUMPTION 
PREDICTED BY U. S. IN 1943 


Feeding, ‘ Lend-Lease and Domestic Use Expected to Equal 
900,000,000 Bus—Carry-over of 700,000,000 Bus 
Forecast Despite Consumption 


tee is investigating economic and social 
conditions in Caribbean territory. 

Mr. Descartes declared that 1940 ar- 
tivals of food and feedstuffs amounted 
to 411,350 tons, while in 1942 arrivals 
were 387,809, a decline of 6%. 

The witness said that 57 vessels ar- 
rived in Puerto Rico during January, 
but that 47 of them were not regulated 
by the War Shipping Administration be- 
cause they were either too small or 
foreign. 

¥ ¥ 
DAIRY FEED FOR PUERTO RICO 

Wasuinctron, D. C.—The Food Ad- 
ministration on Feb. 10 purchased 5,000 
tons of mixed dairy feed for shipment 
to Puerto Rico. The name of the seller 
was not disclosed. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MEETING DATE CHANGED 
Onta.—The Ohio Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association will hold its 
annual convention at the Secor Hotel, 
Toledo, March 1-2, instead of the usual 
time heretofore on Washington’s birth- 
day. 





ToLepo, 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Consumption of 
wheat this year for feeding, export as 
flour for lend-lease, and domestic use 
is expected to equal 900,000,000 bus, 
the largest on record, the Department 
of Agriculture announced, but a 700,000,- 
000-bu carry-over July 1 nevertheless is 
anticipated. 

Such a carry-over, substantially ex- 
ceeding the 1942 figure of 632,000,000 
bus, combined with an estimated crop 
of 850,000,000 bus, would provide a total 
supply of 1,550,000,000 bus. This would 
be somewhat under last July’s total 
supply of 1,613,000,000. 

The following season, the department 
foresaw, disappearance will exceed 1,- 





Soft Wheat Flour Ceilings Stay 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The prevailing 
ceiling prices for the soft wheat bakery 
flour continue to harass the trade, but 
there seems to be little likelihood that 
any action will be taken soon. The 
OPA has been kept well informed as 
to the unpopularity of the regulations 
as millers in the soft wheat area have 
provided the price administrator’s office 
with an abundance of mail and wires in 


protest of the discriminatory situation. 

More complaints have been registered 
with the Millers National Federation 
against the soft wheat ceiling set-up than 
on all, other phases of the price-top or- 
der, the millers’ organization reports. 
“The OPA has been urgently asked to 
do something,” the federation explains, 
“but up to this time no action has been 
taken despite various press reports to 
the contrary.” 





Bakers Urged to Seek Support for 
Senator Reed’s OPA Investigation 


Both the American Bakers Association 
and the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America are urging bakers to seek sup- 
port for a resolution introduced by Sena- 
tor Reed, of Kansas, directing the Sen- 
ate committee on agriculture to investi- 
gate the actions of the OPA in establish- 
ing maximum prices of pork and beef 
products and bread and other bakery 
products in a manner which the resolu- 
tion says is contrary to law. 

The associations are asking members 
to urge their own senators to support 
the resolution and also to write Senator 
Clyde M. Reed, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., thanking him for 
his interest in the baking industry’s 
problems and giving him any information 
or suggestions he should have. 

ARBA TELEGRAM. 

Jack Koenig, president of the Asso- 
ciated. Retail Bakers of America, has 
Sent the following telegram to Senator 
Reed and Prentiss M. Brown, director 
of the OPA: 

“Office of Price Administration order 
MPR 319 is not fair in that it only al- 
lows an increase on pies, cakes, dough- 
huts and other sweet yeast products, and 
based only on ingredient increases. That 
Part of the order that states that 20% 
or less of the small baker’s production 
is bread is also not fair, as there are 
many small bakers whose production of 





bread is at least 50% of their total vol- 
ume of business, Further, since empha- 
sis is being placed on bread as food 
in the American wartime diet, retail bak- 
ers bread business is growing. In addi- 
tion to bread in loaf form, retail bakers 
produce large quantities of plain rolls and 
small breads so that the 20% figure is 
not equitable. 

“The order is further unfair in that 
it does not recognize the fact bakery 
production workers’ hourly wage rates 
have greatly increased in the past year, 
in some cities as much as 50%. And 
bakery sales persons’ salaries have in- 
creased in the past year, in some cities 
as much as 100%. It is apparent that 
increased labor and selling costs are rec- 
ognized in connection with mark-up al- 
lowed to food retailers who distribute but 
do not manufacture bread and other 
bakery products. The same consideration 
should be allowed the retail baker whose 
products are sold by sales people on the 
same premises in which they are manu- 
factured. 

“Cookies have been entirely overlooked. 
The cookies made by the retail bakers are 
different from those of the biscuit and 
cracker industry and these need immedi- 
ate attention.- The provisions of the or- 
der will not alleviate the strain and stress 
the price squeeze has caused the retail 
bakers. Your assistance in bringing about 
a change will be greatly appreciated by 
the retail and other small bakery op- 
erators we represent.” 


The bill of charges against the OPA, 
as outlined by the Reed resolution (S. 
Res. 94), is as follows: 

Maximum prices for bakery products 
do not reflect parity prices of farm 
products used therein. 

At the time bakery products were put 
under the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation, the OPA did not put costs of 
bakers under similar control and it was 
not until October that ceilings were put 
on major ingredients. 

While bakers’ costs have increased sub- 
stantially since October as the result of 
higher OPA maximum flour prices, no 
increase in bread prices has been allowed, 
with the result that large numbers of 
smaller producers are operating at a 
loss. 

In hooking up price ceilings with ex- 
pected savings from Food . Distribution 
Order No. 1, the OPA violated the pro- 
vision of law that price fixing powers 
“shall not be used or made to operate 
to compel changes in business practices 
or methods or means or aids to distribu- 
tion established in any industry.” 

Food Distribution Order No. 1, even 
if it could be lawfully resorted to, has 
not resulted in savings which will allow 
bread producers a fair margin. 

These OPA actions are threatening the 
extinction of the baking industry or 
concentration in the hands of a few large 
operators able to withstand the price 
squeeze imposed by reason of large finan- 
cial resources, 


.—— 
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000,000,000 bus,- and leave a_ probable 
July 1, 1944, carry-over of 482,000,000 
bus. Such a decline in year-end stocks 
would help relieve the serious storage sit- 
uation existing for two years and, at the 
same time, “be ample to care for all re- 
quirements, including foreign and do- 
mestic needs, plus a liberal reserve,” the 
agency stated. 

The department’s 1942-43 wheat crop 
forecast was based on 37,000,000 acres 
of winter wheat producing 625,000,000 
bus, and a spring wheat crop of -225,- 
000,000 bus. This latter was assuming a 
slightly smaller acreage than last year 
and yields approximately the average of 
the last four years. 

Record feeding of wheat was foreseen, 
along with substantial rise in quantities 
for food and production of industrial 
alcohol. At least the full 125,000,000 bus 
allocated by Congress from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks will go for this pur- 
pose, plus some 100,000,000 bus fed on 
farms where grown, it was estimated, 
surpassing the record 188,000,000 bus 
wheat fed in 1931-32. 

A substantial portion of the 700,000,- 
000-bu carry-over can be presumed as 
under government control and/or owner- 
ship, the department noted. 

The 900,000,000-bu consumption this 
year is predicated on continuation of 


.“moderate exports,” but will exceed the 


previous record of 1920 when 369,000,000 
bus were sold abroad, the agency’s re- 
port stated. In estimating 1942 con- 
sumption, however, the department listed 
a total disappearance of 906,200,000 bus, 
comprised of 538,000,000 for food, 210,- 
000,000 for feed and 158,000,000 for other 
uses. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FORMER BORDEN HEAD DEAD 

New York, N. Y.—Albert T. Johnston, 
former president of the Borden Co., and 
later vice chairman of the New York 
City Tunnel Authority, died recently at 
66 years of age following a month’s ill- 
ness. Mr. Johnston was born in Brook- 
lyn, and was with the Borden Co. from 
1911 to 1934, starting as assistant to 
the president and retiring as president 
in 1934... He is survived by his widow, 
two daughters and a sister. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE CEILING GUARANTEES 
CONSIDERED UNNECESSARY 


Many millers, the Millers National 
Federation reports, are inquiring about 
requests from customers for a state- 
ment or guarantee that the mill’s prices 
are not in conflict with the provisions 
of ceiling orders. In some cases, it is 
said, printed forms are circulated to sup- 
pliers for execution in favor of the buyer. 

Guarantees of that type seem to serve 
no useful purpose to either party, the 
federation states, pointing out that all 
they amount to is a certification that 
the seller is to the best of his knowledge 
obeying the law. Price orders are not 
made more binding by a guarantee by 
one of the parties, the federation de- 
clares. It suggests noncompliance with 
such requests. 
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FLOUR SALES FAIRLY SATISFACTORY 
WITH SMALL ORDERS DOMINATING 


Family Trade Most Active in Taking on Supplies—Bakers Appar- 
ently Well Booked and Carrying Fairly 
Heavy Stocks 


Flour business while far from being 
spectacular is on a fairly satisfactory 
basis with orders appearing steadily for 
small to medium sized amounts. The 
family trade particularly is taking on 
supplies with bakers apparently pretty 


well booked and 
carrying fairly 
heavy stocks. Most 


milling centers con- 

tinue to report bet- 

ter than average op- 
erating schedules as old government con- 
tracts and a fair run of shipping direc- 
tions keep the wheels turning. 

One large baker was in the hard winter 
market last week, but otherwise sales 
were relatively light. Family business 
was steady, however, and the sales aver- 
age for the period was figured at 67% of 
capacity, compared with 83% in the pre- 
ceding week and 31% in the similar pe- 
riod a year ago. Millers are reported to 
have a comfortable backlog of orders and 
there is no great pressing for business. 

Enough scattered business appeared in 
the Northwest to boost the sales figure 
to 64% of capacity as against the 45% in 
the week previous and 27% in the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Demand 
for family flour is holding up but the 
bakery trade is showing a fading inter- 
ést as a result of heavy stocks. 

Sales were off at Buffalo, but still were 
listed as fair. Directions were heavy. 
Spotty sales were the rule throughout 
most of the East with buying conserva- 
tive. At Chicago business was reported 
as improved, although the amounts taken 
could hardly be classified as large. 


Soft wheat flour business is still para- 
lyzed by the price ceiling regulation. 
Production is better than anticipated, 
however, due to a fairly heavy backlog 
of orders. 

On the Pacific Coast mills are operat- 
ing on full schedules as a result of in- 
structions received on old government 
contracts. Little new domestic business 
is reported, although export trade with 
the Americas brightened somewhat with 
the announcement of another boost in 
the flour export subsidy. 

Clears continue strong and scarce with 
the high protein product in especially 
good request and difficult to obtain. 


PRODUCTION 

Flour production fell off slightly last 
week with total output of the mills re- 
porting to THe Norruwestern MILLER 
amounting to 1,680,683 bbls, compared 
with 1,710,808 in the week previous and 
1,377,627 in the similar period a year 
ago. Reporting mills account for 65% 
of the total output of the country. Two 
years ago production was figured at 1,- 
352,015 bbls and three years ago 1,253,- 
863. In the Northwest last week output 
was off 30,000 bbls as compared with the 
preceding week. Buffalo milled 12,000 
bbls less, the eastern division of the cen- 
tral west 5,000, the western division of 
the central west 4,000 and the Southeast 
2,000. The Southwest reported a 19,000- 
bbl gain and the North Pacific Coast 
5,000. Complete details of production 
by sections can be found in the table 
on the opposite page. 





FEEDSTUFFS SITUATION UNCHANGED; 
MOST ITEMS UNOBTAINABLE 


—<>—_—_ 
Scarcity of Protein Feeds Retards Feeding Program, Lowers Milk 
Production—Slightly Lower Index Reflects Lower 
Prices on Bran and Hominy Feed 


There is nothing which offers any en- 
couragement to the tight situation re- 
garding the supply of feedstuffs, and 
trading is again confined to wheat mill- 
feeds. The scarcity of protein feeds, 
particularly oilseed cakes and meals and 
packing house prod- 
ucts, is retarding the 
feeding program 
and also resulting in 
a reduction in milk 
production. 

Reflecting slightly lower prices on 
bran and hominy feed, the index of 
wholesale foodstuff prices declined slight- 
ly to 170.8 compared with 171.4 for the 
previous week and 165.2 for the cor- 
responding week last year. Millfeed 
production was well maintained with 
flour output at the principal milling 
centers indicating approximately 102,000 
tons compared with 104,800 tons for the 
previous week and 83,500 tons for the 
corresponding week last year. 

No changes of consequence have taken 
place in the spot millfeed market at 
Kansas City. Supplies of bran are abun- 





dant and prices remain well below the 
CCC support level of $35 ton. Demand 
for the lighter feed is lacking and 
moderating weather throughout the ter- 
ritory also proves a depressing factor. 
There is no abatement in the urgent de- 
mand for shorts and supplies are scarce. 
Prices for the heavy feed remain at 
the OPA mill ceiling of $36.50 anl local 
transactions are consummated at deal- 
ers’ ceilings of $37 ton. Local millfeed 
production last week was reduced as mills 
were reported operating at 86% of ca- 
pacity compared with 98% a week ago. 
Receipts of bran and shorts were moder- 
ately less than a week ago while ship- 
ments were increased sharply by 1,800 
tons. Approximately 500 tons less man- 
ufactured feeds moved out of the mar- 
ket than a week ago. 

The feed market at St. Louis is rather 
quiet and inactive on account of the scar- 
city of certain feeds and only a fair de- 
mand for others. Bran and shorts are 
reasonably plentiful with only a moder- 
ate demand. Fort Worth reports a fair 
demand for millfeeds at unchanged 









prices for bran to moderately higher. on 
shorts. The Colorado millfeed market 
is not quite so strong although still good, 
and mills are moving all of their out- 
put readily at slightly lower prices. 

Feature of the wheatfeed market at 
Minneapolis is the strong demand which 
set in for standard middlings and the 
heavy feeds during the closing days of 
last week. Bran up to that time had 
been in the best request and commanded 
a premium over the heavy offal but in- 
quiry for standard middlings and the 
heavy feeds proved vigorous enough 
during the last few days to bring quo- 
tations on these types well over those 
for bran. 


——~BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CCC LIMITATION ON 
SALE OF FEED WHEAT 


Some Offices Instructed to Discontinue 
Offerings as Sales Approach Total 
Authorized by Congress 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has instructed some of its 
field offices to discontinue the sale of 
government owned wheat for livestock 
feed. Offices affected, including Chicago, 
have been out of feed wheat for some 
time and have been drawing on other 
offices to fill sales. At Minneapolis and 
other points where the grain was still 
available sales were being continued on 
Feb. 16. 

The CCC has been limiting sales of 
feed wheat recently in all sections, sell- 
ing only to those buyers who would 
guarantee to move the grain immediately 
into consuming channels. 

The action was taken because stocks 
of this wheat are running low, it was 
said. Congress last July authorized the 
sale during the current fiscal year of 
not more than 125,000,000 bus of wheat 
for feed at 85% of the parity price for 
corn. Purchases have been heavy during 
the past several months, and latest re- 
ports indicated that*more than 100,000,- 
000 bus had been disposed of. 

It has been intimated recently that 
the Department of Agriculture would 
ask Congress for authority to sell an 
additional 50,000,000 bus between now 
and the end of the government’s fiscal 
year next July. This request has not 
yet been made, however. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HIGHER PANCAKE FLOUR 
PRICES ASKED BY MILLERS 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—(Special)—Sur- 
rounding the desk of Atherton Bean, 
senior business analyst in charge of the 
flour unit of the food section of OPA, the 
other day, were a group of furrowed- 
browed millers and accountants, attempt- 
ing to convince the government price 
official that the ceiling on pancake flour 
should be revised upward. The partici- 
pants in the conference included C. D. 
McKenzie, of McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich. (an industry consultant 
to Chief Bean); Gaynor F. O’Brien, of 
the O’Brien Milling Co., of Greenville, 
Ohio; John Witherspoon, of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; E. D. Hack- 
ney, of Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, and F. D. Smith, the accounting ex- 
pert of the Millers National Federation. 
Mr. Bean absorbed all the arguments 
presented by the milling executives, but 
declined to indicate what final judgment 
would be authorized on the price set-up 
on pancake flour, 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
MARKET STILL DULL 


Bran Near Ceiling at St. Louis—Bran, 
Shorts Slightly Easier at 
Kansas City 


The St. Louis millfeed futures mar- 
ket continues very dull and uninterest- 
ing. The price range is steady to high- 
er. Although bran held its own at un- 
der ceiling prices, heavy feeds were firm 
at near the ceiling. Holders of feed are 
slow to offer, while 
buyers are unwilling 
to pay prevailing 
prices resulting in 
little activity. Cash 
prices are unchanged 
from previous close. There is no demand 
for bran but a good demand for gray 
shorts. Offerings of the former are am- 
ple, of the latter scarce. 

Both bran and shorts were slightly 
easier as the week opened, but shorts still 
held near the ceiling levels. Bran is not 
in as great demand and mills still are 
offered it in cash and deferred months. 
Shorts are harder to find and mixers are 
strong buyers. Trading is good. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Feb. 15: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
February ........-. 38.65 36.50 38.25 
errr eee 38.65 37.40 38.75 
BOT cccccccececes 38.65 37.75 38.85 
BIAY cccccccccecccs 38.65 37.75 38.85 
TORO cccccecsececces 38.65 37.35 38.85 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Feb. 15: 


Bran Shorts 
sy _.: BURT COTELOL Ce 33.25 36.30 
Serer ce ere 33.75 $6.15 
BE oc cesceesecetesie ewes 34.60 36.15 
BE vocencecvecsoeeeeensees 34.35 36.15 
GOMOD cc cccertocsssocscscves 33.75 36.00 
SEF ccccccscceccccveeseceee 32.30 35.80 


All quotations bid. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMITTEE REJECTS 
CROP SUBSIDY PLAN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Claude R. Wick- 
ard, Secretary of Agriculture, has opened 
a campaign to have the decision of the 
House appropriations subcommittee, 
which turned down a $100,000,000 sub- 
sidy fund request, reversed. The sub- 
sidy fund was to offer incentives to 
farmers. 

In a statement, Secretary Wickard 
declared the committee actiun could not 





- have come at “a worse time” and ex- 


pressed hope it would not be final. Many 
farmers, he said, require “additional re- 
turns in order to increase their produc- 
tion for the war effort.” 

Mr. Wickard appealed to farmers to 
meet the increased goals for the war 
crops, including peanuts, soybeans, flax, 
potatoes, dried beans and peas, truck 
crops, grain sorghums and sweet pota- 
toes “regardless of the uncertainties 
prevailing.” 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
MILL NAME MAY APPEAR 

On all lend-lease bags for export ship- 
ment, it is now permissible to print the 
name of the manufacturing mill in let- 
ters one inch high. It is recommended 
by the Flour Millers Export Association 
that such identification be used, since it 
helps preserve mill identities in cou™ 
tries when shipments are customarily 


‘ made by mills. but which now are being 


supplied wholly or partly by lend-lease 
shipments. 
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WHEAT MARKET SHOWS 
ONLY SLIGHT CHANGE 


Legislative Developments Watched and 
Exert Depressing Influence—Some 
Crop Injury Reported 


Wheat futures prices show only mod- 
erate readjustments. Legislative devel- 
opments point to a controversy over price 
ceiling policies and parity formulas. The 
Senate committee took favorable action 
on the Bankhead bill which eliminates 
federal payments 
from the parity for- 
mula and the House 
prepared to rush ac- 
tion on the Pace bill 
to include farm la- 
bor costs in arriving at parity figures. 
Director Byrnes’ mention that the dan- 
ger of creeping inflation and of the im- 
proved economic condition of farmers 
should justify a program to curb prices 
of farm products, brought out imme- 
diate criticism by farm bloc congress- 
men. Offsetting these depressing influ- 
ences was the noticeable reduction in 
primary receipts, indicating a holding 
tendency on the part of producers ex- 
cept at prices equivalent to loan rates 
plus accumulated storage charges. 

Some injury to winter wheat from 
weather conditions has been reported in 
recent weeks. In southwestern portions 
of the belt volunteer wheat in western 
Kansas shows rather heavy damage from 
dryness and earlier cold weather. In 
Oklahoma winter wheat appears to have 
withstood the cold without severe injury, 
but fall sown oats have been severely 
damaged. More or less heaving due to 
alternate thawing and freezing has oc- 
curred in eastern portions of the belt. 
In northern sections, including northern 
and northwestern great plains and most 
of the wheat belt of the Pacific North- 
west, grain fields still have a good snow 
cover. In many sections, however, snow 
has melted rapidly because of abnormally 
high temperatures. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER WHEAT PRICES 
PREDICTED FOR FEBRUARY 


Manuatran, Kawnsas.—Higher wheat 
prices are in prospect during February 
in Kansas, according to the February 
bulletin of the Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science. Wheat 
prices have recovered all of their decline 
oceasioned by the announcement of the 
corn price ceilings. Influential in caus- 
ing recent price advances and possible 
further advances are heavy buying by 
mills to cover record sales of flour to 
the government, some assurance by the 
Secretary of Agriculture that price ceil- 
ings on wheat are not contemplated in 
the near future, and the revival in Con- 
gress of a bill providing for. a formula 
to increase parity prices. 

The administration is attempting to 
prevent undue rises in wheat prices, the 

in continues. It has authorized the 
sale of Commodity Credit Corp. wheat 
at parity prices. Soft wheat prices are 
at parity and this kind of wheat can be 
sold by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
This probably will effectively prevent 
soft wheat prices from going any higher. 

er, since hard wheat prices were 

14¢ below parity when the authori- 
tation was given, this action will not pre- 
vent some rise in the prices of hard 
wheat. It does establish a limit at about 
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$1.50 bu for No. 2 wheat on the Kansas 
City market for hard winter wheat. 

The threat of government selling prob- 
ably will tend to stabilize the wheat 
market somewhat under the parity fig- 
ure. This spring’s peak in wheat prices 
may be reached during the latter part 
of February. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





BECOMES RESEARCH DIRECTOR 

Dr. Alphonse Pechukas has been ap- 
pointed research director of the Colum- 
bia Chemical Division of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., according to an an- 
nouncement by the vice president, E. T. 
Asplundh. Dr. Franklin Strain has been 
named assistant research director of the 
division. 





——=“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NO RELIEF REPORTED 
IN BAG SITUATION 


Cotton and Jute Supplies So Scarce 
Acute Shortage Feared in Agri- 
cultural Channels 


New York, N. Y.—Reports in the 
trade show no relief in the bag situation 
in spite of the promized revision to the 
order on imports. Both cotton and jute 
supplies for bag making are so scarce 
that it is feared when crops begin to 
move later, there will be an acute short- 
age in agricultural channels. 

Burlap markets show no new develop- 
ments and cotton mills producing osna- 
burgs are fully sold up until July and are 
unwilling to take business beyond that 
time. Therefore although bag manufac- 
turers have contracted ahead and are 
receiving some deliveries against old con- 
tracts, priorities such as women’s work 
clothing and other materials take a cer- 
tain amount of the mills’ production and 
prevent the delivery of adequate yard- 
age. 

In the commodity market, cotton prices 
reacted sharply to interpretation of Sta- 
bilization Director Byrnes’ program 
against inflation. However, opposition 
from administration circles is not expect- 
ed to stop the farm bloc leaders in Con- 
gress from pursuing their program for 
relief to the farmers. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag. making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.63 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 16.00 as compared with 
16.86 a year ago. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FARM STATE SENATORS 
EXPECT PARITY REVISION 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A revision of the 
existing farm price parity structure is 
expected soon by farm state senators 
who predict that Congress will revise 
the structure in spite of administration 
insistence on rigid stabilization at pres- 
ent levels. 

Senator John H. Bankhead (D, Ala.) 
said he expects to call up soon his bill 
to end the current practice of deducting 
subsidies, conservation payments and 
other benefits in calculating parity prices. 
The measure has been reported favorably 
by the Senate agriculture committee. 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 

















Previous Feb. 14, Feb. 15, Feb. 17, 
Feb. 13, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
DED. does ceccccencccsacce 390,998 420,946 340,704 291,326 285,630 
DE ésecebenshseeeeense.os 623,716 604,822 548,354 497,717 434,229 
DY  .s)s sae 60 0000 0004'64.6 84 259,291 271,795 207,494 196,948 175,321 
Central West—Eastern Div. .... 144,670 149,542 100,768 115,624 129,006 
Western Division .......... 95,194 99,851 63,064 65,469 63,826 
DEE Oc nedesesceveocrescnses 24,065 26,163 7,812 35,105 16,909 
North Pacific Coast ........... 142,749 137,689 109,431 149,826 147,942 
SOP ee ce Te Peery ey eee 1,680,683 1,710,808 1,377,627 1,352,015 1,253,863 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity . c uly 1 to————. 
Feb. 13, Previous Feb. 14, Feb. 15, Feb. 17, Feb. 13, Feb. 14, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest ....... 70 76 61 51 50 11,502,756 10,636,659 
Southwest ....... 88 85 77 70 63 18,608,081 17,125,576 
TRUERED cccccceces 88 92 70 66 60 6,969,138 6,551,411 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 78 82 67 70 77 4,386,284 3,972,271 
Western Div. .. 81 85 54 56 54 2,300,093 1,875,812 
Southeast ....... 66 72 47 65 55 817,362 602,640 
N. Pacific Coast.. 85 82 54 71 68 4,206,021 3,893,597 
Totals .sccces 81 83 67 65 60 48,789,735 44,657,966 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output ofac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbis bbis tivity Weekly Flour Pct. 
Wem. FBS wcccves 415,500 372,974 90 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 415,500 366,744 88 bbis bbis tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 337,198 81 PO Te8D wccvcve 376,950 231,734 61 
Two years ago... 415,500 271,263 65 Previous week 376,950 240,042 64 
Five-year average .......++.+ eoccces 70 BORE BHO cesccee 376,950 201,421 53 
Ten-year AVETAGE .... cece eseeeeees 64 be years ago... 389,550 174,583 45 
WOVORET GVOTAGS cccccccccescceses 47 
Kansas City - Ten-year average sa ins 00 0NS 55% 46 
Voeb. TS seccvcee 180,000 160,614 
Previous week .. 180,000 154,254 86 cgratuction for current week was partly 
Year ago ....... 180,000 117,899 65 . 
Two years ago... 180,000 138,031 Ha Minneapolis 
Five-year AVeTage ...sssecesesevece 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....sceeeeecseces 71 Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbis tivity 
Wichita Feb. 7-18 ....... 180,300 159,264 88 
Feb. 7-13 .....+- 56,700 45,438 80 Previous week 180,300 180,904 100 
Previous week 56,700 38,774 68 Year ago . 180,300 139,283 77 
Year AGO ...cee. 56,700 62,445 92 Two years ago... 180.900 99/219 55 
Two years ago... 56,700 41,852 74 Five-year average ...-..ececeee ace 62 
Salina Bees GUO. cccccccccceceeses 53 
Feb. 7-13 .....-.+ 56,100 44,690 80 
Previous week 56,100 45,050 80 CENTRAL WOE 
Year ago ....... 56,100 40,812 73 Eastern Division 
Two years ago... 56,100 46,571 83 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 


PACIFIC COAST 
Priacipal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Feb. 7-13 ......- 94,800 85,394 90 
Previous week 94,800 82,991 88 
Year ago ....... 130,800 64,708 49 
Two years ago... 135,600 77,035 57 
Five-year A@Verage ...seeeceeeeeeces 66 
Ten-year AVETABCS ..cseceeceereeees 64 

Portland District 

Feb. 7-13 .....++ 73,200 57,355 78 
Previous week 73,200 54,698 75 
Year ago ....... 73,400 44,723 61 
Two years ago... 74,600 72,791 98 
Five-year AV@rTage ....eseeseeeee ec 75 
Ten-year AVETAZE 2... ceeeeeesssves 74 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Feb. 7-18 ...00. 36,400 24,065 66 
Previous week 36,400 26,163 72 
Year ago .......- 16,590 7,812 47 
Two years ago... 53,400 35,105 65 
Five-year Average ......ceeseeeeres 64 


Ten-year average 66 
Production for current week is estimated. 


cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Wem. Teed. cvsvons 184,640 144,670 78 
Previous week 181,640 149,542 82 
WEST BHO coccece 159,390 100,768 67 
Two years ago... 165,720 115,624 70 
Five-year Average .......sssseccees 71 
Ten-year AVETAZe .....cseeressseee 67 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 7-13 2.000% 117,600 95,194 81 
Previous week 117,600 99,851 85 
Year ago ....... 117,600 63,064 54 
Two years ago... 117,600 65,469 56 
Five-year Average .......eeeesecees 58 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... ccscccscsccees 57 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Feb. 7-138 ..0000% 294,600 259,291 88 
Previous week 294,600 271,795 92 
VOOR Q8O ccccces 294,600 207,494 70 
Two years ago... 289,800 196,948 66 
Five-year @VOTABE ...cscsccccccece e 70 
Ten-year AVETAGZE 2... ccseeeesevses 70 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-—Southwest—, -——Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date 


Feb. 7-13 ...++++ 29,178 885,027 15,399 
Previous week .. 28,313 16,580 
Two weeks ago.. 30,876 16,624 
1943 wcccccces + 25,944 807,433 13,010 
1942: woccccccecrve 23,160 749,161 10,237 
2808 ce ccvrcce +» 20,3238 757,154 10,816 
1939 ........... 20,632 736,224 11,291 
Five-yr. average 23,848 786,800 12,151 


production to date production to date production to date 


449,010 9,723 263,979 54,300 1,598,016 
10,192 55,585 
9,579 57,079 
412,535 7,781 247,050 46,735 1,467,018 
366,901 7,386 241,722 40,783 1,357,784 
383,913 6,212 239,785 37,856 1,380,852 
387,209 7,154 250,952 39,077 1,373,385 
399,914 7,651 248,698 43,652 1,435,411 
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Wasuinoton, D. C.—A congressman, 
Representative H. O. Talle of Iowa, has 
called the attention of Chairman Hamp- 
ton P. Fulmer of the House agriculture 
committee forcibly to the need for main- 
taining the production and distribution 
of mixed feeds in order to meet war- 
time goals for dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts and livestock. 

“Farmers have been called upon to 
produce more grain, livestock, poultry 
and dairy products than ever before. 
There is no scarcity of grains at present 
and it is hoped that the 1943 harvest will 
be abundant. To achieve increased pro- 
duction of livestock, poultry and dairy 
products, however, farmers need increased 
quantities of balanced feeds,” his state- 
ment said. 

“Manufacturers of these balanced feeds 
are unable to supply the required quanti- 
ties because there is a shortage of protein 
ingredients, both animal and vegetable.” 

Representative Talle quoted the follow- 
ing excerpt from one of many letters on 
the subject he has received from manu- 
facturers and distributors of commercial 
feeds. 

“Secretary Wickard says: ‘Produce 
more meats, poultry, eggs, milk and 
cheese,’ but how can it be done? As 
manufacturers, we cannot get the in- 
gredients, especially soybean meal, to 
make concentrates for our dealers. The 
dealers are just about driving us crazy 
with their demands for feeds, and they, 
in turn, are just about crazy because they 
cannot supply their farmer customers. 
These farmers raise their hogs, cattle 
and poultry on our concentrates; if they 
cannot get feed, there will be loss of 
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CONGRESSMAN CHAMPIONS FEED 
INDUSTRY IN PRESENT EMERGENCY 


Representative Talle of Iowa Tells House Agriculture Committee 


That Wartime Food Goals Can Best Be Met by 
Maintaining Mixed Feed Supply 


production; this lowered production is 
not only a great loss to the farmers and 
to us but a loss to the entire food pro- 
duction program.” 

Congressman Talle expressed the opin- 
ion that the House agriculture commit- 
tee might make a notable contribution to 
the “food for victory” program by study- 
ing this problem and he suggested that 
hearings be held to get testimony from 
feed millers, jobbers, retailers, consum- 
ers and other interested parties. He fur- 
ther suggested that the Department of 
Agriculture might be able to furnish 
estimates as to the 1943 demand and 
supply of needed proteins, that the state 
and commerce departments and the bu- 
reau of economic welfare should be con- 
sulted regarding the possibility of in- 
creasing imports of animal protein in- 
gredients; that WPB should consider 
allocating materials for maintaining, ex- 
panding and constructing milling ma- 
chinery for extracting vegetable protein 
ingredients, and that the War Manpower 
Commission give thought to the labor 
needs of this industry. 

“Some of the credit for the food pro- 
duction records that were attained in 
1942 must go to the feed industry,” 
Congressman Talle said. “Without bal- 
anced feeding, our farmers cannot be 
expected to achieve the higher 1943 
goals.” 

The feed manufacturers want to sup- 
ply the feed that will grow the food 
that will win the war, he added, but they 
cannot under present circumstances. 
“Because they cannot get the necessary 
ingredients, they are discontinuing many 
high quality concentrates which farmers 
need for balancing their home grains.” 





Persistent Winds in Southwest 


Feared as Omen of Dry Season 
By C. C. Isely 


Winter wheat conditions the 
southwest are hardly as good as the sta- 
tistical position would indicate. 
January was markedly deficient 
moisture. However, since the average 
or the normal rain for that month is 
very small, a rainless January would 
not mean too much, The predominant fac- 


over 


in 


tor is the windiness. This has been true 
since November and is persisting in Feb- 
ruary. There are too many days with 
winds of 20 and 25 miles per hour. These 
consume the moisture reserves which are 
not too abundant. Old timers shake 
their heads and remark that all this 
presages a dry season. 

The change from four and five years 
ago, in dust bowl days, is remarked and 
illustrates how vast is the transforma- 
If these windy days had occurred 
any time from °33 to °38 there would 
have been Black Sundays and blotting 
out of the landscape time and time and 
again. This fact is abundant testimony 
to the restoration of grass and to the 
completeness of the wheat cover. 

Another factor militating against the 
wheat is the excessive pasturage of live 


tion. 


stock. Cattle and sheep bring good 
prices. The government is urging pro- 
duction. Farmers are taking advantage 


and these animals are being grazed on 
wheat pasture by the million all over 
the southwestern wheat plains. Sheep, 
particularly, graze so closely that some 
fields have been drifting a little dust on 
that account. Wind and excessive graz- 
ing tend to deplete the moisture and to 
make the fields more liable to blow. 
Moisture reserves are as yet sufficient, 
but unless fully normal rains ensue there 
will be much complaint and a lot of 
wheat losses. With the wheat plant gen- 
erally in a healthy condition timely rains 
could produce another tremendous crop, 
but since there are so many factors in- 
ducing a borderline condition, the crop 
will bear watching for persistently ad- 
verse factors could induce rapid deter- 
ioration. 
———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
COMMITTEES APPOINTED 
Puivapevpuia, Pa.—Philip R. Markley, 
who on Jan. 26 was elected president 
of the Commercial Exchange of Phila- 
delphia, has appointed the ~following 











committees: flour, S. Gartland Horan, 
R. Newton Brey, Joseph L. Carroll, 
James R. Affleck and Samuel B. Millen- 
son; grain, Raymond J. Barnes, Philip 
W. Markley, Charles I. Rini, R. D. 
Christ, Albert Bussenius, E. R. Rocka- 
fellow and Albert L. Hood; hay and 
straw, David McMullin, Jr., William C. 
Walton and H. E. Cassel; feed, Louis 
D. Toll, George A. Wenz, Monroe A. 
Smith, Samuel McCleary and Henry 
Faust. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kansas Wheat Gets 
Through January 
Satisfactorily 


Mild and _ comparatively — pleasant 
weather prevailed over Kansas the great- 
er part of January, with an unusually 
light fall of moisture and more sunshine 
than usual at this time of year, accord- 
ing to S. D. Flora, U.S. Weather Bu- 
reau, Topeka, Kansas. A _ severe cold 
wave shortly after the middle of the 
month, however, resulted in some of the 
lowest January temperatures on the 
state’s record. 





Precipitation was deficient in practi- 
cally all parts, but the soil was abun- 
dantly moist through the month. Snow- 
fall generally totaled from 1 to 3 inches 
and the average for the state, 2.5 inches, 
was well below normal. The mean tem- 
perature, 30.5°, was 0.7° above normal, 
but made it, with two exceptions, the 
coldest January in six years. 

Wheat came through the month in 
good condition, except that in some west- 
ern counties it was overgrazed and 
there were indications that the volunteer 
crop had been injured. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOUSECLEANING EXPANDS 
IN WICKARD’S BAILIWICK 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—A lit- 
tle house cleaning—a series of invited 
departures—is being done by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and in the new food 
administration established therein. The 
first to go was Donald E. Montgomery, 
erstwhile editor of Consumers’ Guide 
and ex-consumer counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who has set him- 
self up as a so-called consumers’ ad- 
vocate and is becoming more vocal daily 
as a critic of the food administration 
since his divorce from the government 
payroll. Next to follow was Herbert 
W. Parisius, who resigned as food pro- 
duction administrator in a huff in mid- 
January. Now Gardner Jackson, spe- 
cial assistant to Under Secretary of 
Agriculture Paul Appleby, has _ an- 
nounced his dismissal from the depart- 
ment, being charged, he said, “with 
spreading dissatisfaction over Agricul- 
tural Secretary Wickard’s methods in 
achieving food production.” The Mont- 
gomery-Parisius-Jackson trio were sup- 
porters of the idea of the Farm Secur- 
ity Administration having a more prom- 
inent spot in the food production pic- 
ture, but Secretary Wickard ruled other- 
wise. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





FIRE_IN GROCERY WAREHOUSE 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—Fire of undetermined 
origin destroyed the wholesale grocery 


warehouse of J: W. Myers & Co,, Cham- 


bersburg, Pa., Jan. 30, entailing a loss 
of $125,000. Fifty tons of sugar and 
a large quantity of flour were destroyed. 
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SUPPLIES OF DURUM 
WHEAT REMAIN LARGE 


Stocks Close to Record Proportions De. 
spite Record Domestic Usage— 
Early Rains Damage Quality 


Supplies of durum wheat in the United 
States on Jan. 1, 1943, remained large 
and totaled 51,668,000 bus, states the 
Department of Agriculture in the semi- 
annual durum wheat report. This Jan, 
1 inventory was held in the following 
positions: on farm, 29,166,000 bus; in 
interior mills and elevators, 12,733,000 
bus; in commercial storage, 4,332,000 bus, 
and on hand at merchant mills, 5,437,000 
bus. On Jan. 1, 1942, stocks amounted 
to 53,243,000 bus and on Jan. 1, 1941, 
they were 38,831,000 bus. 

This supply of durum wheat on Jan. 
1, 1943, was still close to record propor- 
tions despite the largest domestic usage 
during a semiannual period since _rec- 
ords on this subject have been kept. A 
large carry-over on July 1, 1942, together 
with a bumper 1942 crop about offset 
the increased utilization. The carry- 
over of durum wheat on July 1, 1942, 
of 34,655,000 bus along with the 1942 
crop of 45,505,000 bus provided su»plies 
available for the 1942-43 season of 80,160,- 
000 bus. 

Mill grindings during July-December, 
1942, made a new high for a six-month 
period and amounted to 11,138,000 bus. 
The quantity used for feed also rose to 
a new high and amounted to 17,354,000 
bus. According to inspection records, 
there were no exports during this period 
but with mill grindings and feed use 
so much larger than usual, the disap- 
pearance for the six-month period was 
about twice that of the corresponding 
months last year. 

The 1942 durum crop encountered 
difficulties similar to those to which the 
1941 crop was subjected. That is, early 
excellent prospects for a high quality 
crop were spoiled by continuous rains 
at harvest time. The rains in 1942 came 
earlier and lasted longer and as a re- 
sult not as much high quality milling 
durum was retrieved as the year before. 
The 1942 crop although large brought 
forth a lot of high moisture, sprout dam- 
aged grain. Protein test of the 1942 
crop averaged about 1% less than in 
1941 but the quality of the gluten was 
better than the year before. According 
to inspection data, the general quality of 
the 1942-48 durum marketings improved 
as the season progressed and it is likely 
that the durum wheat remaining on 
farms and on hand at interior ele ators 
is somewhat better than the average 
quality represented by marketings thus 
far. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLING COMPANIES GIVE 
SCRAP TO SALVAGE DRIVE 


Min neapouis, Minn.—Milling and feed 
concerns have contributed many tons of 
scrap to the industrial salvage drive in 
Minneapolis. Among those included in 
the report of the regional office of the 
WPB are the following: Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Cream of Wheat Co., The Fleiseh- 
mann Malting Co., Hart-Carter Co., In 
ternational Milling Co., Minnesota Lir- 





‘seed Oil & Paint Co., Pillsbury Flour 


Mills Co., and the Russell-Miller Mill 
ing Co. 
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Widening Lines 
° 


Particular interest was shown by 
wholesale grocers at the recent war coun- 
cil of the National American Wholesale 
Grocers Association in obtaining addi- 
tional merchandise, other than the cus- 
tomary grocery items, to take the place 
of scarce or unobtainable goods. Such 
action will, of course, be reflected 
through retail grocers, and place them 
in direct competition with many other 
types of retail operators. 

One of the advantages claimed for 
wholesale grocers in widening their dis- 
tribution to include other items is that, 
because of the essential nature of their 
products, they have been able to main- 
tain their sales and distributing forces 
to a better degree than have other types 
of distributors. 

It seems to us that this presents one 
of the greatest dangers in this trend. 
As wholesale grocers handle more and 
more nonessential merchandise, their 
right to special consideration for gaso- 
line rations will be proportionately de- 
creased. After all, there are many es- 
sential foods, such as flour, still available 
in unlimited quantities. Demand for 
them will increase as other items become 
more scarce. At the moment, at least, 
the better policy would seem to be to 
place greater sales effort back of those 
items, and thus retain their identity 
as wholesale food distributors. 


Salesmen’s Activities 

ie] 

Wholesale grocers who have a_ con- 
stantly decreasing number of items to 
offer their trade, and whose salesmen 
are restricted by gasoline rationing are 
confronted with a serious problem in 
keeping their sales forces busy. Sales- 
men who have gone in the armed forces 
have not been replaced. Some 
taken the places of men in other parts 
of the business, and, for the most part, 
they have tried to carry on the best 
they can under adverse circumstances. 


have 


One of the most effective ways of 
using salesmen is to have them help 
their retail customers in whatever way 
they can. For instance, many retail 
grocers are changing over to self-service 
stores because of the shortage of help. 
This is a major undertaking, and if 
wholesalers’ representatives are trained 
so that they can be of real help in mak- 
ing such change-overs, they will perform 
a real service both for their companies 
and their customers. 

Another way in which flour and whole- 
sale grocery salesmen can be tremen- 
dously helpful to their trade today is 
by helping them with their rationing and 
pricing problems. Many retail grocers 
do not have the time nor the oppor- 
tunity to study the numerous regulations 


that now affect their businesses. Sales- 
men who make a point of keeping up to 
date on such questions will perform a 
real service for their trade. There are 
still many activities, both in selling and 
otherwise, whereby food salesmen are 
essential for the distribution of such 
products. 


Grocery Sales Down 
° 


As was to be expected under existing 
conditions, the dollar volume of whole- 
sale grocery sales is dropping to very 
narrow increases over the corresponding 
time of a year ago. Many products are 
scarce, some cannot be obtained at all, 
and still others are rationed. A _ final 
reason for the decline is lack of the usual 
aggressive sales efforts, and the desire 
to retain inventories at something like 
a safe level. 

While wholesale grocers are undoubt- 
edly confronted with many serious prob- 
lems, and their volume will very likely 
be less than in 1942, they are in 
a far more fortunate position than the 
many other distributors who have vir- 
tually been forced out of business. It 
is generally agreed that this country’ 
will not go hungry, which means that 
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foods, even though they are very dif- 
ferent than they formerly were, must 
continue to be distributed. In this work 
wholesale grocers will have an important 
function to perform. 

From all present indications, flour 
will become an increasingly important 
factor in the American diet. There 
is, fortunately, no prospect at this time 
of a shortage in this food. It offers an 
excellent example of the type of food 
to which wholesale distributors may 
pay greater attention as a replacement 
for some items they will be unable to 
offer to their trade. 


SS s8 


Definition of Distributors 
° 


For some time there has been a ques- 
tion in the minds of many as to the exact 
dividing line between the numerous 
classes of flour distributors. Brokers, 
distributors, merchandisers, jobbers and 
mill agents are all terms freely used in 
the flour industry. Occasionally their 
functions overlap, but just when this oc- 
curs can only be known when there is a 
clear knowledge of the activities of each. 

Recent comment by the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors has _ this 
to say on that subject: 
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PUBLICIZES BAKERS’ PRODUCTS TO: CONSE) 








Dr. James A. Tobey, director of the Department of Nutrition of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking, shows Julian M. Livingston, chairman of the member- 
ship and budget committee, one way in which his department is helping to 
boost consumer interest in bakers’ bread, cake, pie and other products. These 
are one-of-a-kind samples of A.I.B. consumer publicity, which reached a record 
newspaper and magazine circulation of 239,613,687 for 1942. An equally vigor- 
ous campaign on the wartime importance of bakers’ products was sent directly to. 
professional groups through advertising, authoritative articles by Dr. Tobey, and 


the distribution of A.I.B. educational literature. 


lets were distributed in 1942, 


Nearly 700,000 consumer book- 





“The flour distributors were classified 
under a general classification as follows: 
earlot distributors, less-than-carlot dis. 
tributors, jobbers and bakery suppl 
houses, wholesale and retail feed stores, 
mill representatives and mill brokers 
The word ‘distributor’ is to be used for 
one who buys and sells as principal but 
neither warehouses nor hauls flour, and 
sells either carlot or less-than-carlot. 
The word ‘jobber’ is to designate one 
who handles flour from either his own 
warehouse or public warehouse, selling in 
any sized lot.” 

This apparently describes the difierence 
between a jobber and a distributor. Un- 
doubtedly both functions are performed 
by the same operator on various occa- 
sions, but in the main this will serve to 
differentiate between the two, and en- 
able their respective activities 
studied accordingly. 


Outlets for Wholesalers 
° 


Wholesale grocers and other flour dis- 
tributors are faced with the inescapable 
fact that restrictions caused by the war 
are putting many of their retail custon- 
ers out of business. A shortage of labor, 
inability to obtain many formerly prof- 
itable items, change of population due 
to the location of war industries, and 
the inability of some of the smaller re- 
tailers to adhere to OPA regulations are 
all contributing factors toward this ur- 
fortunate situation. 


to be 


It is said, however, that the mortality 
is much lighter among retail grocers who 
are more closely associated with theit 
supply organizations. The latter keep 
in the closest possible touch with mar- 
ket trends, through which they are able 
to help their retail customers maintai! 
a more efficient inventory level. Whole- 
salers can also help their retail outlets 
in advertising and merchandising pro! 
lems, credit control, and other wavs. 

Co-operation of this type is by ™ 
means limited to voluntary chain oper 
ators. Independent wholesale grocet 
selling to similar retail outlets, can just 
as easily provide service of this kind t? 
them, and while it will not save all re 
tailers from being forced out of busines 
by war conditions, nevertheless ‘t will 
help many survive who would otherwise 
fall by the wayside. 


a i~| ix} 


Strictly Brokerage 

° 

For some time it has been cus‘omaty 
in the food brokerage field, and like 
wise among some flour brokers, {0 
these representatives to buy merchandis¢ 
for their own account, thereby actin 
as jobbers as well as_ brokers 
custom has been frowned upon by mam! 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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BREAD MADE WITH KING MIDAS FLOUR 


ALWAYS WINS THE ‘DINNER TABLE’ VERDICT! 


T TAKES bread with that “extra 

special” taste to please hungry 
appetites at every meal time. And 
that’s just the kind of bread King 
Midas helps you bake. It’s bread with 
an appetizing wheaty flavor, an even- 
texture, and rich, creamy white color. 
King Midas is specially milled to do 
a better job of baking bread. Only 
the very finest hard spring wheats 


KING MIDAS 


High in 
protein content, King Midas has what 


are used in King Midas. 


it takes to “stand up” under varying 
shop conditions—and to yield uni- 
formly good bread day after day. 
That’s why it is no accident either 
that meal after meal—around the 
family dinner table—the overwhelm- 
ing choice of all is bread baked with 
King Midas Flour. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 





Weshic MIDAS FLOUR  { 
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PROTEIN SUPPLIES ON PRIORITY 


BASIS PLANNED FOR FEEDERS 


Cuicaco, ILt.—A Feed Industry Council, representative of feed 
distributors and mixers of all sizes and of every section of the 
country, was formed Feb. 11 as a result of a conference held in 


Chicago. 


Present at the conference were official delegates from virtually 
every one of the principal feed trade organizations in the United 


States. 


Those not able to have a representative present in person 


indicated their support of the national industry front by-letter and 


telegram. 

As a committee to act for the feed 
industry in matters of national impor- 
tance, the conference voted to continue 
as members those men who, since evi- 
dence of a developing feed shortage first 
became apparent, have done a highly con- 
structive job in analyzing the situation, 
reducing it to clear fundamentals, and 
emphasizing the facts both to government 
agencies and to the industry. Added to 
this committee, which now will be known 
as the Feed Industry Council, were R. 
B. Bowden, Washington, D. C., execu- 
tive vice president of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, rep- 
resenting the feed trade at large; Harry 
Lee, Ohio Farmers Elevator Associa- 
tion, representing farmers’ elevators; 
Walter Berger, Des Moines, represent- 
ing the independent feed dealers of the 
middle west through his active connec- 
tion with the Western Grain and Feed 
Dealers Association, and Lionel True, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants, 
representing eastern dealers. It is ex- 
pected that another member will be add- 
ed for the west coast. 

Original members of the feed industry 
planning committee, now continued as 
members of the Feed Industry Council, 
are J. A. McConnell, G.L.F., Ithaca, N. 
Y; L. R. Hawley, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; Fred Thomas, Larrowe Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit; A. G. Philips, Allied 
Mills, Inc., Chicago; F. E. Boling, Hales 
& Hunter Co., Chicago; A. F. Hopkins, 
Charles M. Cox Co., Boston; H. L. Mc- 
George, Royal Stafolife Mills, Memphis; 
A. F. Seay, Ralston-Purina Co., St. 
Louis; Troy Cox, Albers Milling Co., 
Seattle. 

Chief task of the Feed Industry Coun- 
cil at present will be to work out with 
government agencies a co-operative plan 
for utilizing the supplies of scarce pro- 
teins, minerals and vitamin supplements 
in a manner that will give the most 
equitable distribution and the highest 
production of eggs, milk and meat. It 
was emphasized strongly at the confer- 
ence that the program, which probably 
will be presented in detail within a 
week, will be entirely voluntary, rather 





than in the form of further government 
directives or regulations. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies directly involved in food pro- 
duction problems were told that with 
anticipated co-operation from them, it 
was believed that a voluntary program of 
feed conservation on the part of the feed 
industry could be made at least 80% effec- 
tive, but that any such steps by the 
government as feed rationing probably 
would reduce this effectiveness and would 
result in upsetting the flow of feeds to 
farms and might even bring about actual 
famine conditions in some parts of the 
country. At any rate, it has been stated 
with conviction, it is upon the feed in- 
dustry as well as the farmers that the 
nation must depend if the wartime food 
production goals are met. 

It may be that one outgrowth of the 
movement to establish a united feed in- 
dustry front will be the withdrawal of 
federal agencies from the distribution 
of soybean oil meal direct to farmers, 
which by all nutritional standards is a 
wasteful practice instead of a conserva- 
tion measure. A presentation of the im- 
portance of feed mixers and dealers in 
food production, and of the program 
that the feed industry is suggesting to 
use the scarce feeds to best advantage, 
has been presented in full to Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard, Economic Sta- 
bilizer Byrnes, Marvin Jones, Mr. 
Byrnes’ assistant, and to various others 
in federal bureaus and in Congress. It 
has been indicated by these men that 
they are willing to go along with the 
feed men in the program including with- 
drawal of government agencies from 
participation in feed selling or distribu- 
tion. The commitment in the case of 
soybean oil meal sales has been sur- 
rounded by some hedges, however, most- 
ly dependent upon what co-operation is 
secured from the feed industry in im- 
proving the situation. 

The Feed Industry Council is close to 
having complete approval of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for its program. A 
few relatively minor questions remain to 
be ironed out, but it is believed that 





OPA Plans Cooky Questionnaire 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—OPA 
will shortly send to “all cooky manufac- 
turers” a questionnaire on costs, profits, 
etc., preliminary to issuing a price ceil- 
ing on these goods, it was officially dis- 
closed Feb. 15. 


The questionnaire, which is being pre- 
pared by William F. Goodale, Jr., in 
the bakery section of OPA, will contain 
a minimum of questions, offering the 
industry an opportunity of describing all 
items of costs which enter into the man- 


ufacture and distribution of their prod- 
uct. It will be shortly approved and 
dispatched by mail. 

When the revised price ceiling on 
sweet goods was issued, Feb. 8, the OPA 
specifically excluded cookies, saying that 
they would be treated separately in a 
more appropriate regulation. The pres- 
ent questionnaire presumably will be the 
basis for calculating the new cooky ceil- 
ings. Cookies now are under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation of last 
March. 


agreement on these may be reached at a 
conference of the Feed Industry Council 
with Department of Agriculture repre- 
sentatives at Washington on Feb. 17. 

A “controlled materials” system is the 
basis for the voluntary program worked 
out by the feed industry. The scarce 
animal protein would be reserved for 
poultry starting and breeding feeds, 
sound sow and pig meals and calf meals 
—those feeds where they are most need- 
ed and where they will do the best pro- 
duction job. Definite recommendations 
based on the best advice of outstanding 
nutritionists will be made for protein 
content of all other types of feeds. It 
will be recommended that all proteins 
be mixed with carbohydrates and other 
nutrients some place along the line be- 
fore being fed, as it is established that 
no ingredient is complete in itself, and in 
order to make the available supply go 
as far as possible and produce the most 
food, all of them should be balanced in 
nutritionally correct proportions. 

The Chicago conference brought out the 
fact that the feed deficiencies are caused 
not only by curtailment in the actual 
supply of some feeds, but also by the tre- 
mendously increased demand for milk, 
meat and eggs, the favorable feeding 
ratios and the consequent greatly ex- 
panded requirements for the essential 
feedstuffs. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


J. F. LEAHY AGAIN HEADS 
GRAIN TRADE COUNCIL 


J. F. Leahy, of Kansas City, has been 
re-elected as chairman of the National 
Grain Trade Council, an organization in- 
cluding 24 of the nation’s leading grain 
exchanges and grain trade organizations. 
W. R. McCarthy, of Duluth, again was 
elected vice chairman. 

Members of the executive committee 
of the council were also elected at the 
annual meeting held in Chicago on Feb. 
10, 1943. The executive committee in- 
cludes Mr. Leahy and Mr, McCarthy, R. 
J. Barnes, of Philadelphia, Ward A. 
Brown, of St. Louis, P. R. O’Brien, of 
Chicago, J. L. Welsh, of Omaha, and 
R. C. Woodworth, of Minneapolis. 

The Indianapolis Board of Trade was 
admitted to membership at the annual 
meeting, making the twenty-fourth mem- 
ber. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





* Army-Navy Awards * 


Announcement has been made by Un- 
dersecretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
and Undersecretary of the Navy James 
V. Forrestal that the Army-Navy pro- 
duction award in recognition of out- 
standing performance in war work has 
been granted to Merck & Co., Inc., Rah- 
way, N. J., for its plants at Falls of 
Skuykill, Philadelphia, and at Elkton, 
Va. A similar award has been given 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., for plants at 
Millington, Tenn., and Newport, Ind. 

——"BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
WAGE RATE INCREASES 

Out of 1,000 baking establishments 
which supply employment data to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 22 estab- 
lishments reported wage increases in the 
month ended Sept. 15, 1942, covering 
998 employees. The average per cent 
of wage increases was 8.9%. In the 
preceding month, 49 bakeries reported 
wage increases averaging 9.1% for 3,436 
employees, 
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OUT OF LINE HAULS 
UP FOR REGULATION 


Committee Will Be Chosen to Make 
Recommendations on ICC Proposal 
for Elimination 





Cuicaco, Inu.—A committee of grain 
men and millers will be appointed shortly 
to work out plans for elimination of out 
of line railroad hauls of grain and grain 
products, it was decided at a meeting of 
traffic men from mills, the grain trade 
and grain exchanges, which met in Chi- 
cago, Feb. 10. 

The meeting was called to consider the 
proposal of the Bureau of Service of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
curtail back hauls and circuitous rout- 
ing in connection with grain billed to 
market for transit or reconsignment after 
inspection. 

J. W. Holloway, chairman of the grain 
and grain products traffic council, Kan- 
sas City, presided and a general discus- 
sion featured the meeting to find ways 
and means for the grain trade to co- 
operate with government agencies in 
this matter to relieve the transportation 
shortage. 

Homer C. King, director of the ICC 
Bureau of Service, L. M. Betts, rail- 
road relation section, of the Association 
of American Railroads, and F. S. Keiser, 
Office of Defense Transportation, ad- 
dressed the meeting, pointing out that 
measures must be taken to eliminate back 
hauls and circuitous routing. Mr. Betts 
stated that railroads always had re- 
ceived the finest co-operation froin the 
grain and grain products trade. There 
is a serious car shortage now and help 
is needed, he said. Disposal of old box- 
cars had been greatly reduced in the 
past few years. Cars being used 
now are not as serviceable, and the dis- 
posal of them is only being deferred. 
New cars are exceedingly limited. Rail- 
roads have asked for 15,000 new cars 
for the last half of 1943 and 10,000 for 
the first six months of 1944, but this 
number will only replace the old cars. 
Every one, he said, will have to do 
everything possible to aid in the eco- 
nomical handling of cars and locomotives. 

Some out of line hauls are essen- 
tial, it was admitted, such as certain 
back hauls to furnish food. No flour 
mills have enough grain storage to take 
care of their requirements for a year. 

Following a general discussion of these 
matters, it was decided to appoint the 
committee with authority to act. Homer 
C. King, Fred S. Keiser and L. M. Betts 
were authorized to select this committee, 
an announcement of which will be made 
in about a week or 10 days. 

The meeting was called by Freeman 
Bradford, traffic manager of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade. It was attended 
by traffic managers of several milling 
concerns, most of the grain exchanges 
and traffic associations, and representa- 
tives of the CCC and the U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture, 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


H, KELLOGG, JR., NAMED 
TO NEW EXECUTIVE POST 
Burrato, N. Y.—Howard Kellogg, Jt» 
son of Howard Kellogg, president of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., has been 
elected to the newly created position of 
executive vice president by company 
directors. He had been a vice president 
and director of the firm. 
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Today, at the front, he died .. . Today, what did you do? 
Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 
“What have I done today for freedom? 


What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of 


To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps as a part of local 
Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, woman and child. Probably such a 
Corps is already at work in your community. If not, help to start one. A free booklet available through this 
magazine will tell you what to do and how to do it. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a 


needed war job well! 
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What did you do today 


... for Freedom? 











men like this and help them win the war?” 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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These flours are known as 





The “IO ”” Family 


because they get on well with one 
another, and each has its place in sup- 
plying a certain flour need. 


BIG JO—a fancy short patent. 
DIAMOND JO—bakers’ patent with 


a good reputation. 
CHIEF JO—high in protein. 
JOSIE—a strong fancy clear. 
ENERJO—with the 


milled in. 





















wheat germ 
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As millers, we are proud of these 
flours and glad to recommend each 
for its distinct use. 


Let us help you to select the right 
flour for your needs. 


Write 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

















‘WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS CO. 
TO ERECT SOYBEAN PLANT 


Avet, Iowa.—H. R. Straight, manager 
of the Adel Clay Products Co., has an- 
nounced that the firm has received an 
O.K. from the WPB for the erection of 
a soybean processing plant to be erected 
at their plant east of Redfield. 

Mr. Straight has been working for the 
project since September: Now all pre- 
liminary plans are completed, material 
either purchased or contracted for and 
plans for the building drawn. The plant 
as designed will process 50 tons of soy- 
bean meal and 20 tons of oil per day. A 
circular building will form the nucleus 
of the plant and an 800-ton storage build- 
ing is to be erected. The power plant 
for the Clay Products Co. will be avail- 
able for the soybean plant. 


FEED FOR VICTORY: 








Army Is Interested 





Flour Ground Through 
Meat Cutting Machine 
Converted Into Bread 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The army quar- 
termaster corps is watching experiments 
with bread which was made from flour 
ground through a meat and vegetable 
cutting machine. J. F. McCashen, of 
Cleveland, milled some grain—plain 
washed berries—through what is de- 
scribed as a roto-cut meat and vegetable 
cutting machine, and with the pulverized 
substance which resulted, he had a 
neighborhood baker convert the flour 
into baked loaves of bread. 

The machine and the baked bread were 
brought to Washington and displayed 
to a number of officials of the War 
Production Board, who saw in the cut- 
ting machine a possible use by the army 
to meet emergency bread needs in re- 
mote and sparsely settled spots where 
fighting is now or might later ensue, 
and where mobile field kitchens and 
packaged flour of the conventional type 
could not be transported. 

Those who consumed some of the 
bread declared that it was not unlike 
whole wheat bread, although somewhat 
lighter in texture, Experimenter Mc- 
Cashen said the bread was baked from 
the flour he ground up in his machine, 
without addition of any shortening, as 
the oil of the wheat germ retained in 
the granules was sufficient. 

WPB officials who were impressed with 
the small grinding equipment and the 
bread made from the flour did not look 
upon the experiment as eventually sup- 
planting modern milling machinery and 
technique, but some of them thought 
that the exigencies of the war may be 
such that unmilled wheat and the grinder 
might prove useful. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Use of Damaged Grain 
for Rubber Advocated 


Wasurineton, D. C.—The use of dam- 
aged grain with no market value for the 
production of industrial alcohol in mak- 
ing synthetic rubber was advocated by 
Alex C. Burr, consulting chemical engi- 
neer, before a Senate agricultural sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Burr told the subcommittee, which 
is investigating the synthetic rubber and 
alcohol situation, that the best process 





for immediate production of rubber is. °. 


that involving fermentation of grain to 
ethyl alcohol and subsequent conversion 
to butadiene and rubber. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING f 























ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
Better flour for Baker, 


Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAV ASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MED- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
Leavenworth, Kansas 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


eel 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








— 
King Milling Company 


High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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BEMIS 
BAGS 


SERVING ON 
BOTH FRONTS 


ON THE WAR FRONT ™* 


Bemis Bags carry tons of food to 
our armed forces fighting on dis- 
tant shores...and in training in 
America. And Bemis factories are 
turning out sandbags, barrack bags, 
gun covers, tents, camouflage ma- 
terials and many other products for 
the war effort. 


*ON THE HOME FRONT 
Bemis Bags are helping deliver the 
tremendously stepped-up produc- 
tion of food and other materials 
normally shipped in bags. In addi- 
tion, they are transporting success- 
fully scores of other products form- 
etly shipped in containers made from. 
materials now unavailable or needed 
elsewhere in the war program. 


Wh 
ce ae 3 


We've taken on a big load of war work for Uncle 
Sam and his allies. Our thousands of expert em- 
ployees are working day and night producing 
bags and other materials essential to Victory. But 
with all this extra production, Bemis facilities 
and ‘“‘know how” still enable us to meet the 
needs of our customers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


4 DNS Big 
OFFICES: Baltimore - Boston - Brooklyn - Buffalo - Charlotte Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louisville 
Chicago - Denver - Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston xe Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans - New York City 
Norfolk - Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoria - St. Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City - San Francisco - Seattle - Wichita 
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Teday & Yesterday 


THE UNSUBSTANTIABILITY 
OF PRESLICED BREAD 

Back of the proposal to end the pre- 
slicing of bread by the bakers are deep 
economic reasons, but they do not now 
interest us. Our eyes brighten at the 
promise of an end of a practice which has 
long depleted the pleasures of the table. 
For the bakers have been slicing the 
bread with a quite doctrinaire disregard 
of the basic appeal of their commodity. 
They have forgotten that bread is the 
staff of life, and that a staff is some- 
thing substantial, something on which 
a man can lean. The melancholy fact 
about the presliced bread is that it has 
lacked substantiality. The slicing has 
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“I see,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
“that the new regulations describe substitutes as milo, 
feterita, cassava, taro or soya bean flour ‘or flours of similar 

“nature. ell, sir, I don’t allow to know any 
; % considerable sight about any of them flours, 
but Mis’ Fetchit’s cousin Henry had 
S a wrassle with some flapjacks made 

out of cassava and soya bean 
y) meal an’ he let out to Mis’ 
! cae that their nature an’ 

























a! for the innerns of a timber 
) let alone the stomachs that the 





y, ge) was so dang 

low-down an’ ornery that 
ey they fit company 
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MASS CONSUMER MARKET 





to 
Twenty-two million meals a day are q At 
lot of meals yet that is the estimated Di 





wartime output of the restaurant indys. gt 
try. It is not the full capacity of the 
industry, either. Each day sees the 
figure inching upward. Sherman J. Sex. 
ton, president of John Sexton & Co., in 
an extensive interview in a recent issue 
of Advertising Age describes this vast 
food buying, preparing and serving or. 
ganization as a mass consumer market. 
An apt term, indeed, because restav- 
rants represent, more than any other food 
retailer, the ultimate consumer. Restau- 
rants perform all consumer functions 
in their handling of food and they con- 


























been so thin that even a half dozen Ge Ninwakey put inside of human bein’s. stantly have their finger upon the sensi- 
bites were hardly a mouthful. Every tive pulse of public “eating” reaction 
* Yo s | 
proper man has a memory of childhood’s to foods in all the ways they can be : 
bread slices, the bread home made, the From the Northwestern Miller of Food Administration Days in World War I prepared. fu 
slices thick d lubricated t : A ms —a gi 
oe 7 we : - eae, gas which aerates the dough when heat ture grows in hundreds of foods, includ- weleccang ee mariet—e gest 
sybaritic depth with jam, molasses or ~ : : site: laboratory for getting firsthand consum- 
. ; . ; : is applied. The dough is rolled out and ing wheat, is simply a form of carbo- 5 
butter alone, or in entrancing combina- . is er reaction—a “test market” that at once 
tion with each other and/or with sugar cut into fiveinch squanss (known as hydsete, er feed oneegy. Why covers all eographic and income divi 
; sugar.‘ farls) and turned over in the baking. “starch” ever got a bad n nih eg apt Pi oo 
Those were not only the days of real . . 8 P . oe ame to start gions of the over-all consumer picture 
sport; they were the days of real bread Potato bread is a favorite. This is with, is a mystery anyhow, since it is compact, easy-to-sell market for the 
: ; . 2 i coal ee : ¢ é ’ a - - ( 
With a slice of that bread in one’s fist, —_ Hae oe eg mag seen simply a carbohydrate or — food. food or equipment manufacturer who 
one bite was a mouthful that distended “"¢ Mixed with suficient Hour, to which And 85% of the food we eat is utilized wants to develop consumer acceptance 
the cheeks and made the eyes bulge. “ little salt has been added, to make a by the body as food energy! Anyhow, overnight and at infinitesimal cost. 
The bread of our youth was something a soft dough. No water be needed. The it was popularly supposed to be “fatten- American Restaurant Magazine. 
boy, or a man, could lean upon. We dough is rolled out thin and cut into jng,” yet actually, it contains only half see 
look for a perceptible rise in national pieces five inches square. These potato as many calories as fat, and no more i . 
inorale in the projected return to slice- farls are baked on a hot plate and, as _ eajories than protein.—Kathrine Welling- Bes group of Nazi officers passed a 
yourself bread.—Baltimore Sun. in the case of soda bread, turned over brook, of the American Institute of French farmer sowing seed in a field. 
when half done. Baking. One called out: “You may sow, but we 
' : Roo A special type of bread made in North- shall reap.” “I hope so,” replied the 
IRISH BREAD TYPES ern Ireland and not known elsewhere is ' farmer, “it’s hemp!”—Milling, — Liver- tl 
Irish bread may be divided roughly the bap. This was being made in Bel- During the reign of Queen Elizabeth,a pool, Eng. f 
into three categories: (a) bread aerated fast over 100 years ago. It is a round price of one penny was offered for the ~) : y 
by — he — by Reon —— pry of plain —— ery on the oe “Heads of everie three rattes or twelve AS THEY SLICE— } 
xy chemical means, and (c) potato bread. of the oven so that it is covered with * ’ a ; 
Prior to the war, the most popular a thin skin. As produced at present it eerie In 1776, one of the Crown ap- oe attack tt ti 
yeast-raised bread was batch bread. weighs about five ounces and sells at pointments was a rat catcher who was And hack it. t 
Since the introduction of the national 1d. It is made from yeast but is much distinguished by a scarlet uniform em- Some whittle ‘ 
wheatmeal flour, however, this has been lighter and more open in texture than  proidered with yellow trimmings, in wich A little. : 
largely superseded by pan bread, al- batch bread. Bakeries in Belfast SUP- were worked figures of rate and. mice pre ne ; 
though the batch loaf is still produced ply this bap bread early in the morning q fide ate 
on a substantial scale. It is made of a to working class households. destroying wheat shenves. — } 
stiff dough. The loaf is square. Some file 7 
Although a large quantity of bread is 7” And rile, . 
aerated by yeast, for a considerable STARCH MUCH MALIGNED BREAD ON GUADALCANAL aide wiih th atte 
proportion baking soda is used. Soda With Secretary Wickard’s reassuring “We also have an oven which has been Through thick pele thin! 
bread, as it is called, is made by profes- statement that we need anticipate nO fashioned from a captured Japanese The perfect slice 
a bakers, “on tating! also made hd a ral Tt = bitin a . safe, so that Juan Morrera, our cook, You're bound to win. | 
sewives, , * » be good news to the anti- ‘ 
a oa Sone is oie boyd sat aah tia And 1 want to say can make bread. Bread, however, is Keep the knife sharp \ 
propriate quantities of salt and baking again that starch has suffered unduly still so ee that it is wean with Keep your arm limber, ‘ 
soda and made into a soft dough by the from a bad name, poor thing! The whoops of joy and eaten with as much But gust remember I 
addition of buttermilk. The buttermilk starch you put in shirts is not the brand relish as if it were cake—From Guadal- It ign’t timber! 
and baking soda produces carbon dioxide of starch you eat. The starch that na- canal Diary, by Richard Tregaskis. Gates Hessarp. 
— I 
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February 17, 1943 
JUSTICE IN PROTEST 


HE heart of the intelligent and straightforward 
Tia against the dual ceilings orders applying 
to flour distribution, filed with the Office of Price 
Administration by the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, is to be found in the following para- 


graph: 

“The placing of two parts of the same indus- 
try performing the same functions, rendering sim- 
ilar services, and to a large extent serving the 
same customers under the provisions of separate 
MPR regulations, even if the provisions thereof 
were somewhat similar, could very properly be ob- 
jected to. The objection becomes emphatic when 
one section is placed under regulations favorable 
to the efficient and profitable operation of that 
section, while another section is placed under 
regulations making the efficient and profitable 
function thereof extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Such a separation constitutes a gross in- 
equality and discrimination which should not be 
imposed or permitted.” 


This is supplemented, for the sake of perfect 
darity, by these extracts from paragraphs somewhat 
further along in the same brief: 


“The distribution of flour constitutes a single 
industry and the operations of all engaged there- 
in, whether mills, blenders, mill branch offices, 
salesmen, brokers, wholesale grocers, dealers in 
bakers’ supplies, flour jobbers, distributors, or 
others by whatever name called, should be gov- 
erned by exactly the same regulations and sub- 
jected to exactly the same obligations. . . . The 
regulations of MPR 296 are in the main just and 
proper and designed to cover the operation and 
problems of flour distribution, and, on the con- 
trary, the regulations of MPR 237 are thoroughly 
objectionable and unsuitable. Consequently, the 
distribution of flour in all its phases and by 
whomever conducted should be placed under the 
provisions of MPR 296.” ; 


The essential point to all of this is, of course, that 
the channels through which flour is distributed per- 
form a virtually identical service and are at all times 
highly competitive. In such a situation, to’ require a 
designated part of the trade to function under rea- 
sonable applicable and fair rules and, at the same 


time, require another part of the same trade to at-- 


tempt to carry on under regulations by no means 
applicable to its activities, serves to defeat the entire 
program. What it amounts to is the application of 
one sort of regulation to one street in the interest 
of orderly traffic and an entirely different traffic code 
to an adjoining street for the purpose of throwing 
traffic into a snarl of hopeless confusion. Perhaps 
we may go a step further and liken it to applying 
one rule to all the bay horses and another rule to all 
the white horses, neither with any rhyme or reason. 

It is true that there are other causes of protest 
Teasonably applicable to both regulations, particu- 
larly the insufficiency of the price mark-ups on flour 
where distributors render costly distribution and credit 
Services. This, however, is a problem in itself, a 
problem no doubt present in some degree in all price 
control orders. It seems fair to assume that its solu- 
tion will come with experience data proving that the 
essential service cannot be maintained at the wage 
permitted. But, at least for the present, the vital 
need is to put all flour distribution activities under 
like controls, those controls fo be as nearly as possible 
fair and in the public interest. That is by no means 
the case with the present confused situation. 
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JUST ROCKING ALONG 


THE other day a miller complimented us by spend- 
_ ing several telephone dollars to gather our views 
in the matter of his being pushed around and madé 
not only to put his good, pure, wholesome flour into 
another kind of sack but also to introduce a number of 
quite foreign materials into his flour lest he be made 
to pay pains and penalties for adulteration. His per- 
fectly straightforward argument was securely founded 
m the Constitution of the United States, and he in- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


vited our view as to how many millers he might get 
to join up with him in an effort to determine if that 
document still is in existence. We heartily agreed with 
all that he said. 

Yet, in the end, we were cold comfort. We could 
only tell him that, in our judgment, the decimal weight 
flour package will be a splendid thing for the milling 
industry, no matter by what means its use may be 
arrived at; also, that the nutritional enthusiasts might 
be doing a power of somewhat idealistic guessing as to 
the long-time benefits of making flour a common car- 
rier for the correction of dietary deficiencies, but that 
their scheme promised to get white flour out of the 
nutritional doghouse and, therefore, nothing was to 
be gained by opposing it—particularly since the oppo- 
sition undoubtedly would be licked before it started. 

Today we have another plaint on the same subject 
from another miller, who raises the question of the 
freedom that we are fighting to protect, and winds 
up by asking: “Am I all wet on these matters? Some 
of us are out of step. Am I the only one?” 

We mean to reply to him that he assuredly is all 
wet and also out of step. But that he is by no means 
the only one, because so many people—perhaps in- 
cluding ourself—are wholeheartedly in agreement with 
him. But, again, we are compelled to remind him that 
we are living in a tragically realistic age and that, 
while principles are not being wholly destroyed or 
actually surrendered, they are having to be accommo- 
dated to what appears to be dire need. Finally, that 
we ourselves are responsible for the authority that 
directs our affairs, and, for climax, that war is a 
business of “needs must.” 
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GREAT AND GROWING LEND-LEASE 
HILE all statistical data nowadays are in such 
vast totals as almost to invite the use of the 

astronomical measurement of “millions of light years,” 
the schedule of 1942 food shipments from this country 
to our associates in the war is impressive by any 
standard of measurement. The total of foods shipped 
to all lend-lease countries in the year amounted to 
5,730,000,000 pounds. Including previous shipments 
since March, 1941, when lend-lease operations began, 
the total to January 1, this year, was 9,224,000,000 
pounds. The figures are somewhat more understand- 
able when considered in connection with the fact that 
1942 food shipments were somewhat less than six per 
cent of the United States supply in that fear. 

In 1941 virtually all food shipments went to Great 
Britain and British dominions. But in 1942 shipments 
to Russia began to appear in the schedules, and the 
total for that year showed 76 per cent to the British 
and 23 per cent to Russia, the remaining small quan- 
tity going chiefly for relief purposes to southern 
Europe and North Africa. In December for the first 
time shipments to Russia were greater than those to 
the British. 

Another change in 1942 was that meat products 
moved ahead of dairy and grain products and eggs. 
The total of meat products moved up to twenty per 
cent of the whole, as compared with ten per cent in 
1941. Much of this increase was accounted for by 
shipments, chiefly of pork fatbacks, to Russia. Pork, 


mainly canned, cured, smoked or frozen, leads all 
meats, but the total meat shipments represented less 
than ten per cent of the total United States supply. 

The year witnessed a considerable shift from evap- 
orated to dried skim milk, with increased quantities of 
cheese. and dried eggs. These products as a whole 
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amounted to 17 per cent of all lend-lease food ship- 
ments. Deliveries of fats and oils were less than 
might have been expected, but the 720,000,000 pounds 
for 1942 was approximately three times the 1941 total. 

It is to be assumed that, depending upon the 
course of shipping losses by submarine attack, all of 
these totals will seem small by the end of this year, 
particularly in view of the announced administration 
policy of using American food supplies to win and 
hold the allegiance of peoples of wavering decision as 
to where they will cast their fortunes in the ultimate 
issue of the world-wide war. Estimates that America 
finally will be called upon to feed not less than half 
a billion rescued peoples stir the imagination, not 
to mention the strain they put on financial and other 
arithmetic. 

Not in a spirit of either doubt or faultfinding, it 
may just now be remarked that these figures on lend- 
lease shipments, great as they are—and with full con- 
sideration of probably enormous cargo losses and the 
necessity for accumulation of armed forces and lend- 
lease stock piles—leave us in a twilight of knowledge 
of current and prospective shortages and allotments 
for civilian needs. 
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CONGRESSMAN HARNESS BUCKS 


E are much taken with the factual report of 

the Associated Press on the vigorous protest 
filed by Congressman Harness, of Kokomo, Indiana, 
against the order forbidding bakers to slice bread. 

Scheduled in Congressman Harness’ indictment 
are that bread cannot be sliced without a knife and 
knives are hard to get; that man, or woman, hours 
are lost by millions of people having to slice billions 
of loaves when a few thousand mechanical slicers have 
all along done the same job in a jiffy, like that; that 
a bread knife is a dangerous tool, whose inexpert use 
may result in lost time, fingers and manpower; that 
home slicing is not as sanitary as slicing in the 
bakery; that the only wartime saving is a little scrap 
of wrapping paper. 

In a way, of course, these are grave charges, even 
though they omit what to our mind is the greatest 
objection of all, that of bread slices cut vaguely from 
the northeast to the southwest, so that the bite from 
one side of the sandwich results in getting almost 
no bread at all and the next bite from the other side 
requires stretching the mouth opening to the point 
of disaster, even to the possibility of dislocated jaws 
keeping company with knife-mangled hands. To the 
extent, therefore, that we side with the Kokomo pro- 
test, we suggest that this matter of mouth-stretching 
be included in the brief in opposition. 

But, if we may be permitted to take a slant at 
the other side of the matter, we suggest that Con- 
gressman Harness well might consult with the wheat 
growers of his district before becoming too deeply 
involved in the political aspects of bread slicing. It 
is perfectly well known to the initiate that mechanical 
slicing of bread has done quite as much as any other 
single thing to reduce the quantity of bread con- 
sumed in the country. People eat bread by the slice, 
and the single trifling difference of an eighth to a 
quarter of an inch between the mechanical slice from 
the bakery and the generous slab mother now will 
cut not improbably may, in the next few years, in- 
crease the country’s wheat consumption by more than 
the crop of the entire state of Indiana. 

These things, Congressman Harness, will stand a 
bit of looking into. It may be that both the threatened 
bread knife shortage and the bread knife peril are 
worthy of consideration. It may very well be that 
the toll likely to be taken from our woman power 
will be considerable. It may even be that unsanitary 
home slicing will reduce the health level of many homes 
and even cause the children to throw up. But, we 
suggest in all seriousness that you check up with 
Indiana’s wheat growers and learn their views as to the 
importance of these perils you cite as related to the 
quite possible increase of twenty or thirty million 
bushels in the country’s wheat consumption resulting 
from the housewife’s haggling the family bread in the 
good old-fashioned way. 
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@ One frequently hears discussed relative advantages of mill,/>— 
ing flour at the point of consumption rather than at the point} 
of wheat production. 

@ In connection with this there is one very vital point. Mills lo 
cated in the heart of wheat production have first call on vir- 
gin country run wheat—that is, never passed thru a terminal 
market. 

@ Here in Montana we do have possibly the finest hard wheat 
in this country to mill. The wheat supplies for our Montana 
mills flow directly from the wheat fields. 

®@ Thus, for almost a generation we have worked with known 
wheat varieties and our goal has ever been to reproduce in 
the flour the undeniably outstanding bread-making qualities 
of Montana high protein wheat. 


MONTANA FLOUR 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS,\\ 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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FLOUR: A VALUABLE 





SOURCE OF PROTEIN 


FLOUR’S important place in the nu- 
trition picture is described in this article 
prepared by the Millers National Feder- 
ation as No. 28 in its series of “Studies 
for Flour Salesmen.” 


¥ ¥ 


LOUR today stands in an enviable 

position. Not only is it abundant, 
it is economical, versatile and nutritious. 
With enrichment, it has acquired new 
social standing. For these reasons it 
might be well to look at flour with newly 
appraising eyes. 

For the past few years, and especially 
since flour has been enriched, there has 
been much talk about vitamins and min- 
erals. These are important food nutri- 
ents, essential to health. Their addition 
to flour represents incalculable prog- 
ress in the food field. 

Yet with all the nutritional value of 
enriching ingredients, flour itself has 
basic qualities of goodness that deserve 
more attention and appreciation than 
they sometimes have had, Wheat flour— 
that is, white flour—has always been 
good food. Its good qualities 
known in ancient days when v stood for 
victuals instead of only vitamins. 

Vitamins and minerals are undeniably 
important. But they represent only two 
of the several classes of nutrients need- 
ed for health. Everyone also needs en- 
ergy yielding carbohydrates, body build- 


were 


ing proteins, and heat producing fats. 

In appraising the food value of flour, 
it may be well to start with its compo- 
sition. Flour contains, on the average, 
about 74% carbohydrate, chiefly starch; 
about 11% protein; about 1.25% fat, 
and about 0.4% ash. In addition, it nat- 
urally contains varying amounts of the 
B vitamins and 
research discloses more information about 
the prolific B vitamin family and about 
flour, we have learned that it has been 
incorrect to refer to flour as being de- 
void of vitamins and minerals. 

Although the single largest food nu- 
trient in flour is starch, it is somewhat 
inaccurate to speak of flour as a starchy 
food. Because of the quantity consumed 
flour is also an important source of pro- 
teins. The same thing is true of certain 
other foods which are consumed in large 
quantities. Milk, for example, which 
contains 5% carbohydrate and 4% fat 
as against only 3.3% protein, is called 
a protein food. Yet because of the quan- 
tity consumed, milk is a good source of 
protein as well as of several other essen- 
tial nutrients. Cheese of the cheddar 
type contains 34.4% carbohydrate as 
against 24.4% protein. Pork loin chops, 
even when only medium fat, contain 
30% fat as against 16.6% protein. Yet 
cheese and pork chops are classified as 
protein foods. 

Carbohydrates are usually thought of 
as the energy givers. Strictly speaking, 
all foods provide energy, although some 
do so more efficiently than others. White 
flour is especially useful in this respect, 
since the proportion of carbohydrates to 
proteins is such that the carbohydrates 
give easily used energy, while the pro- 
teins provide staying qualities. 

Next in quantity to carbohydrates in 
flour are the proteins. In the light of ra- 
tioning and possible shortages of the 


some minerals. As 


foods usually considered our chief source 
of proteins, the protein content of whit. 
flour deserves special attention. 

In the past, the protein content 0 
flour has chiefly been considered an jp. 
dicator of baking quality—a_ sort of 
measure of performance. Protein has 
been mainly the concern of the cere! 
chemists and bakers. Although the bak. 
ing qualities of white flour depend s 
largely on its proteins, their contribution 
to the diet has been largely overlooked 
or ignored. Yet even in the days of an. 
ple supplies of meat, eggs, cheese, milk 
and other protein foods, biscuits and 
bread were the most economical source of 
protein. The diets of lower income 
groups and of others who normally con. 
sumed generous amounts of flour, and 
whose diets have been low in_ protein, 
would have been even lower in this essen- 
tial nutrient had they not consumed 
generous amounts of biscuits, breads and 
other flour products. Now, with 
growing list of foods rationed or expen- 
sive, the protein content of flour takes 
on added importance for all 
groups. 


income 


To be well nourished each individual 
ought to consume on the 
least 2 oz of protein per day. 
children require about 114 oz. Men 
need about 21% oz. Hard working adults 
need more than this and adolescent boys 
need from 3 to 31% oz. If every person 
in the United States were actually to 
get 2 oz per day, about 45 Ibs of pro- 
tein per year 
needed. At the present time it is esti 
mated that the average per capita con- 
sumption of flour is about-156 lbs per 
year. On the basis of 11% average pro- 
tein this amount supplies about 17 |b 


average at 
Small 


person per would be 


of the total annual per capita protein 
requirement, or approximately 38%. 

The 17 lbs of protein 
flour compare with about 26 Ibs of pro- 
tein supplied by the amount of meat or- 
dinarily consumed per capita, and about 
7.5 lbs of protein supplied by milk. Yet 
a good many people continue to think 
of flour as starch. 


supplied by 


If the full protein requirement, in 
terms of weight, were to be obtained 
entirely from white flour it would mean 
an annual average consumption of ap- 
proximately 409 Ibs; or, roughly, two and 
a half times the present per capita rate 
of flour consumption. In terms of total 
output for 130,000,000 people, this would 
mean about 271,000,000 bbls of flour 
annually, compared to the presen! pre 
duction of about 108,000,000 bbls. Thus, 
there are vast potentialities in the pre 
tein value of flour from the standpoint 
of supplying a greater proportion of 
the nation’s nutritional needs ind in 
increasing the consumption of flour. 
Fortunately, there are no limitations Up 
on these possibilities from the stand- 
point of wheat supplies, such as there 
were in the last year. Even as-uming 
that flour were called upon to furnish 
the entire protein requirement, there 
would be an adequate supply of wheat. 
Roughly, this would require about 1,200, 


. 000,000 bus of wheat, which appears t? 


be well within the range of the produc- 
tive capacity of the country. 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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RECOGNIZED QUALITY 





LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 








Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss - Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL —MARION, OHIO 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 



































“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


Capacity 700 Barrels 

















“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











Wincoip 


Wheat and Rye 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED For 


Quality 


and 


Shop Performance 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Export Flour Sales 
Good, but Wheat 
Supply Inadequate 


Toronto, Ont.—Export orders for 
flour booked by Canadian mills recently 
have been heavy, perhaps the largest in 
the history of the trade, but unfortunate- 
ly the industry is having trouble in get- 
ting supplies of wheat. 

There are huge quantities of wheat in 
the Canadian west but the problem of 
transportation is increasing. Heavy snow 
storms during recent weeks delayed 
railway shipment of all kinds of products 
and the railways are now finding it 
hard to catch up. 

Canadian flour mills are called upon 
to keep up a steady flow of flour for use 
of United Kingdom and her armed 
forces so that a delay of any kind in 
the stream of wheat to their mills is a 
handicap that will be difficult to over- 
come in keeping up their production 
schedule. Mills certainly have been suf- 
fering in this respect and particularly 
so in eastern Canada where the distances 
are greater from the source of supply. 
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CANADA AWAKES TO NEED 
FOR MORE FARM LABOR 


Toronto, Ont.—Preparations are be- 
ing made in this country for a supreme 
effort in the way of producing food. 
Although the farming industry has been 
stripped of its most efficient labor and 
the farmers themselves are discouraged to 
the limit by conditions over which war 
control seems to have had no power all 
evidence of defeat is being ignored by 
the farmers themselves under the im- 
petus of a desire to contribute to victory 
this year, 

Incidentally, there have been some 
powerful protests in the house of com- 
mons against the policies which have 
lessened farm production. Without la- 
bor no farm can function yet labor has 
been taken for the armed forces or for 
war industries with what seems like a 
total disregard for the major problem 
of food production. 

Now that the country and parliament 
are awake to the real significance of this 
factor the more glaring mistakes in dis- 
tribution of man power may be cor- 
rected in time for the spring seeding. 
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CANADIAN FARMERS ASKED 
TO PRODUCE MORE FOOD 


Winnirec, Man.—Speaking in the 
house of commons at* Ottawa, Agricul- 
tural Minister Gardiner believed the 
time had come when greater emphasis 
could be placed upon farm production 
in Canada than had been offered in the 
past two years. The recent eight-point 
program issued by the selective service 
to leave men on the farms was cited as 
an indication. 

Mr. Gardiner said he was going to 


urge farmers to produce all they pos- 
sibly could, and to appeal to his col- 
leagues “to give as high returns as pos- 
sibly can be given for the produce put 
out.” He was not convinced, he said, 
that food production quotas set for 1943 
would not be achieved. 

In future all recommendations for sub- 
sidies to be paid on agricultural pro- 
duction will be made by the agricultural 
department at Ottawa. In announcing 
this change in the house of commons 
Finance Minister Ilsley said food price 
controls would remain with the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. He added 
that the slight rearrangements removed 
all overlapping and jurisdictional ques- 
tions. 

Exports of such foods as are made 
available under contract to the United 
Nations (except wheat for milling or 
flour, which are under the department 
of trade and commerce) will be super- 
vised by the department of agriculture. 

All steps necessary and desirable for 
the encouragement of domestic food pro- 
duction by primary producers rests with 
the department of agriculture rather 
than the prices board, Mr. Ilsley stated. 

Following its recent annual meeting at 
Calgary, Alta., the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture sent a delegation to Ot- 
tawa to interview Dominion government 
officials. The delegation told Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King that Canada 
is dangerously close to the point at 
which it may have either an expanding 
food supply or additional manpower for 
other war requirements, but not both. 
The delegation asked that manpower be 
allocated without discrimination between 
agriculture and other essential war in- 
dustries. 

Other requests submitted included: 
fixing the price of wheat at $1 bu, basis 
No. 1 northern at the Canadian lakehead 
or Vancouver with a minimum price of 
$1.25 for all wheat sold for domestic 
consumption; no reduction below 280,- 
000,000 bus in the quantity of wheat 
deliverable during the 1943-44 crop year. 


——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AUSTRALIA CONSIDERS FLOUR 
MILL RATIONALIZATION PLAN 
Toronto, Ont.—The trade commis- 

sioner for Canada at Melborne, Aus- 

tralia, reports a carry-over of wheat in 
that island continent of 95,000,000 bus 
at the end of December. Local flour 
mills have consumed 32,500,000 bus from 
last crop. Wheat delivered to the 

British government during 1942 arrived 

at destinations in good condition, despite 

the long period of storage for some of 
this grain. 

Wheat production from the now grow- 
ing crop will be something over 150,- 
000,000 bus. The Australian wheat 
board handles most of the wheat pro- 
duced on an initial payment basis of 
70c bu. Export flour shipments from 


the new crop are expected to be on a 
slightly higher price basis. 

A committee appointed to control the 
flour milling industry in the next crop 


’ 


year may adopt some form of rationali- 
zation, such as that of Britain. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RELIEF FOR LATE THRESHERS 

Winnirec, Man.—In view of the fact 
that many producers in western Canada 
with only a small quantity of grain 
threshed find themselves in difficult cir- 
cumstances until operations can be re- 
sumed, the Canadian Wheat Board has 
decided to modify requirements regard- 
ing special borrowing and delivery privi- 
leges. This action will aid those produc- 
ers who have threshed some of their 
crop but not enough to provide them with 
fuel, clothing and other necessities. Up 
to the present applications to borrow 
and deliver grain were confined to pro- 
ducers in immediate need whose crops 
matured but remained wholly unthreshed. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 

FOOD ADMINISTRATOR RESIGNS 

Winnirec, Man.—J. G. Taggart has 
resigned as foods administrator for the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, a 
position he has held since December, 
1941. He is returning to Regina to 
devote his full time to his post as min- 
ister of agriculture for the province 
of Saskatchewan. Mr. Taggart’s serv- 
ices were loaned to the board on the un- 
derstanding that he would retire after 
organization had been completed. At 
the board’s special request his term as 
foods administrator had been extended 
several times. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


REDUCTION PAYMENTS DECLINE 


WiyyireG, Man.—Payments’ under 
the wheat acreage reduction plan in 
western Canada during 1942 totaled 


$13,806,689, as compared with $34,507,- 
107 in 1941. 





K. C. Allen 
. an Alberta Pacific executive . . 


Associated with the grain trade of wes- 
tern Canada for many years, K. C. Allen, 
Calgary, Alta., is vice president and man- 
aging director of the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., Ltd. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
REPORTS 1941-42 SURPLUS 


Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board’s report for 1941-42 reveals that 
the surplus from board operations, on 
1941 crop account, in the western division 
was $4,809,054 during the year ended 
July 31. The report, tabled in the 
house of commons, showed deficits of 
$10,422,953 on the 1939 western division 
crop account and $1,364,026 on the 1940 
account. 

The board reported assets in respect 
of cash grain at $169,988,805, including 
wheat stocks valued at $168,177,340 on 
the basis of closing market quotations 
July 31. Liabilities to banks were placed 
at $117,974,986 and liability to agents 
at $53,814,748, 

Of total marketings of 227,900,000 bus 
in the West during the crop year 1141-42, 
producers delivered 100,000,000 bus to 
the board, or about 44%. 

“The relatively small amount of wheat 
delivered to the board in 1941-12 was 
a reflection of the fact that the market 
price for wheat remained steadily above 
the board’s price throughout the crop 
year,” the report said. 

As in 1940-41, the initial price paid 
by the board during 1941-42 was 70c bu, 
basis No. 1 northern at Fort William. 
The Dominion government authorized the 
board to pay 90c for 280,000,000 bus of 
wheat, basis No. 1 northern, grown in 
1942, and this price is to be continued 
this yeas. 

Unsold stocks of 1941 wheat held by 
the board at July 31 totaled 43,683,088 
bus, the report said. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ONTARIO MILLS WANT U. 5S. 
MARKET FOR THEIR MILLFEED 
Toronto, ONt.—The winter wheit flour 

mills of Ontario are asking Ottawa for 

the privilege of exporting their millfeed 
to the United States if and whenever the 
markets there will pay more money than 
can be had at home. The amount of 
such millfeed produced is quite small 
but the export market has always been 
an important factor with small country 
mills of this province. Their flour is not 
worth as much as that from _ western 
spring wheat, which means that they 
need the better prices available in United 

States for millfeed as an offset. Whether 

Ottawa will listen to this argument oT 

not is problematical. However, the cas 

has been stated to the proper officials 
the control board. 


———-BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


OATS MOVEMENT TO U. 8S. GROWS 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian oats have 
been moving freely into the United 
States in recent months and the mov 
ment is steadily growing. United States 
authorities estimate that from Aug. ! 


_ (the beginning of the crop year) to Ja? 


28 shipments across the line totaled 18, 
000,000 bus with an additional 8,000,000 
bus on order. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
CROP 148,000,000 BUS 


= 


High Per Acre Yields—Crop Harvested 
From Smallest Acreage Re- 
ported Since 1923-24 


The 1942-43 Australian wheat crop is 
now officially estimated at around 148,- 
000,000 bus, or only slightly below the 
previous estimate, according to informa- 
tion received in the U. S. Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations. Trade sources, 
however, place the crop at a little higher 
level. On the basis of present indica- 
tions the official estimate involves an 
upward revision in the crop of New 
South Wales and reductions in the esti- 
mates for South Australia and Western 
Australia. 

Since the production estimates were 
made, severe stem rust attacks in cen- 
tral and northern New South Wales have 
been reported. The extent of the damage 
cannot yet be fully determined, but 
reports indicate that it has been consid- 


erable in some districts. If confirmed, 
the damage may cause some further 
downward revision in the present esti- 
mate. 

Though the weather was, on the whole, 
more favorable than usual, in scattered 
districts the crop was adversely affected 
by.excessive moisture. The only excep- 
tion to the good yields reported was in 
Western Australia, where, as the result 
of the absence of good finishing rains, 
the earlier promise of an excellent har- 
vest was not fulfilled. 

The outstanding feature of this year’s 
crop is the indicated high per acre yields, 
since the good crop appears to have been 
harvested from the smallest acreage re- 
ported since 1923-24. The high yields 
may be attributed to unusually favorable 
weather, which more than offset the han- 
dicaps of scarcity of fertilizer and labor 
shortages. 

The actual seeded area appears about 
10% below the reduced area licensed for 
seeding. Unfavorable weather at seeding 
time, especially in New South Wales, 
and the shortage of superphosphates as 





An Importer Disagrees 


BRITAIN’S 


Loxpon, Enc.—During a recent ques- 
tion time in the House of Commons a 
member asked Mr. Mabane, the parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Ministry of 
Food, for information as to the ingredi- 
ents used in the national loaf. 

The reply was to the effect that apart 
from yeast, salt and the various im- 
provers which are recognized adjuncts of 
bread baking, the permitted ingredients 
of national flour for making the present 
national loaf are wheat flour of 85% ex- 
traction, imported white flour, oats prod- 
ucts, barley, rye, milk powder and cal- 
cium in the proportions authorized. In 
addition the baker may use a propor- 
tion of white flour as permitted under 
the Flour Order, 1943 (namely, 121,%), 
and potatoes and potato flour as permitted 
in the Bread (Control and Maximum 
Prices) Order, 1943. 

The composition of national flour, and 
consequently of national bread, is not, 
and will not be standardized over the 
whole country, but the best possible use 
is being made and will continue to be 
made, of home-grown cereals having re- 
gard to the point of supply and the 
need for the maximum economy of trans- 
port. The proportion of dilutants, al- 
though it may vary slightly in different 
areas, does not, at present, in general, 
exceed 5%, 

From this reply it will be seen that 
Britain's bread is decidedly of a “‘mixed” 
character, as its texture unmistakably 

rates. It is very wasteful, as it 
‘tumbles under the knife and to spread 
anything on it is a work of art. An 
t the other day said he could not 
understand the attitude of the Ministry 
of Food in Tegard to flour and bread. 





COMPOSITE LOAF 


The authorities talk about saving ship- 
ping space but all the time they are im- 
porting thousands of tons of canned 
goods, which take up far more space than 
wheat in bulk, whereas if they were to 
give the millfeed they put into the bread 
flour to the country’s livestock and en- 
courage cattle rearing and poultry breed- 
ing to the utmost, there would be plenty 
of nourishing food at hand without im- 
porting canned meats, dried milk, etc. 
This importer thought the flour extrac- 
tion could, with very great advantage to 
the country, have been reduced to 70% in- 
stead of raised to 85%. He is not alone 
in this opinion, there being many who 
think the Ministry of Food would have 
been better advised to concentrate on 
the raising of livestock rather than wheat, 
seeing that so much wheat is available 
overseas and its transport easy compared 
with other goods, occupying far less 
space. 

There is no question about this coun- 
try being ideal for cattle raising, owing 
to its wonderful pasture lands, which, 
however, during the last three years, have 
been plowed up for the growing of grain 
and root crops. It is estimated that 
6,250,000 acres of pasture as well as 
derelict lands, have been plowed up since 
the beginning of the war. 

The total acreage of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in the cereal year 1938- 
39, under wheat, oats, barley and rye, 
was estimated at 5,208,000, so with the 
addition of 6,250,000 the acreage has in- 
creased by over 100%. A considerable 
portion of this increase, however, has 
been absorbed by potatoes and other root 
crops, so it is calculated that the actual 
increase of acreage under wheat, oats, 
barley and rye does not exceed 50%. 


well as of labor are factors mentioned 
as causing the reduction, In New South 
Wales the acreage seeded to wheat for 
both grain and hay is indicated to be 
about 10% below that licensed for grain 
alone. 


———"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DANIEL CLEMENTS, NOTABLE 
EXPORT FIGURE, IS DEAD 


Lonpon, Ena.—Another link with the 
flour importing trade of the nineteenth 
century has been severed by the death 
of Daniel Clements, a former manager 
of the London branch of the grain and 
flour importing firm of Ross T. Smyth 
& Co., Ltd., Liverpool and London. His 
death took place on Jan. 26, at Worthing, 
on the south coast of England, where he 
had been living in retirement for about 
10 years. 

Mr. Clements was in his seventy-sixth 
year. He began his assocaition with the 
grain and flour importing business 60 
years ago, when he entered the service 
of William Bingham, Bros. & Co., one of 
the oldest firms in the grain trade of 
Liverpool. Four years later he joined 
the firm of Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd., 
in Hull. The office was under the man- 
agement of his half-brother, Hamilton 
Clements, nephew of the late Edward 
Paul, Sr., who for many years was the 
leading partner in Ross T. Smyth & 
Co. and well known to a large number 
of American millers with whom he had 
business connections. 

Daniel Clements went from Hull to 
Bristol and subsequently to London, be- 
ginning his connection with the London 
office in the days when the late Thomas 
Horne was the firm’s London manager 
and a prominent figure in flour import- 
ing circles. On the retirement of Mr. 
Horne in 1908 Mr, Clements succeeded 
him and he continued to manage the 
flour importing business of the firm un- 
til his retirement in 1981. 

Three times Mr. Clements was chosen 
president of the London Flour Trade 
Association, first in 1914, when he proved 
a tower of strength during the difficult 
times following the outbreak of World 
War No. 1. Throughout his career he 
was a prudent: counsellor to members 
of the trade, being painstaking and not 
inclined to come to rash decisions, while 
his quick wit and keen sense of humor 
made him popular among those with 
whom he came into contact. Apart from 
his comprehensive experience of the home 
markets, he went out to South Africa 
during the war of 1899-1902, where he 
conducted business for his firm, prin- 
cipally in Argentine corn. 

The London import flour trade has few 
members left whose experience goes back 
into the last century and they have seen 
many changes since the years when Min- 
nesota patents flooded the British mar- 
kets and both hard and soft winter wheat 
flours found a ready sale throughout the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Clements had a 
retentive memory and could give in his 
later years many reminiscences of the 
trade in the 80’s and 90’s. At Mark 


Lane and on the Baltic Exchange he was 
much respected and his many friends 
feel sorrow at his passing. L. F. B. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MACARONI TRADE PROSPEROUS 

Toronto, Ont.—The macaroni manu- 
facturers of Canada are enjoying a pe- 
riod of active trade and good profits, 
partly as a result of war. For instance, 
the Catelli company of Montreal made 
$271,552 in gross profit last year .as 
against $166,484 in 1941. Against this 
sum taxes for 1942 were $22,161 as com- 
pared with $8,529 in 1941. The president 
in his remarks to the shareholders noted 
the fact that demand for macaroni prod- 
ucts has risen substantially. So far the 
war has not interfered with production 
or distribution of these goods, though 
there is a ceiling price. 











———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grave Situation in 
Livestock Supply of 
Europe Reported 


Lonpon, Enc.—In a report prepared 
by allied agricultural experts and pre- 
sented to the Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, it is estimated 
that the decline of livestock in enemy 
occupied allied countries, as a result of 
the lack of feedingstuffs, requisitioning 
and slaughter, is about 11,000,000 cattle, 
3,000,000 horses, 12,000,000 pigs and 11,- 
000,000 sheep. 

The report says that the decline con- 
stitutes a very serious menace to post- 
war food supplies and to the future of 
European agriculture. Milk production 
has declined by more than one third and 
the meat production by nearly half. 
Recovery to pre-war numbers of breed- 
ing animals will take many years, and 
the lack of draft animals may be a seri- 
ous hindrance to cultivation for the first 
post-war harvest. 

Only a small proportion of this huge 
livestock loss could be made good by 
the supply of live animals. The first 
need will be for a policy of conservation 
of livestock, for the preservation of all 
animals capable of breeding, and for the 
supply of an equivalent quantity of meat 
from oversea. At the same time feed- 
ingstuffs will be needed, as well as vet- 
erinary measures to check the spread of 
epidemics among livestock already weak- 
ened by undernourishment. In countries 
where the numbers of draft animals have 
declined below the minimum needed for 
cultivation it may be necessary to replace 
them with tractors. 

In connection with this last problem, 
the Technical Advisory Committee has 
taken note of the probable need to in- 
troduce mechanical cultivation into coun- 
tries where few agricultural engineers 
or mechanics are to be found. The 
committee has therefore recommended 
provision for the training of allied na- 
tionals in Britain, such training to include 
tractor driving, maintenance and the or- 
ganization of mechanized services in ag- 
riculture generally. 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
VALUE 


Bakers who buy these flours 
again and again do so because 
of their performance and the 
quality of their baked prod- 
ucts rather than on our mere 
selling promises, — which 


never are over-stated. 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


Feeds All Milled Products 























h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


“Di llamo nd D” pai * ' Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
















344 DELAWARE AVENUE 











A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











(Continued from page 26.) 

The significance of the large propor- 
tion of protein which can be supplied by 
wheat flour can best be appreciated when 
it is examined in terms of individual nu- 
trition. 

How well does the individual ordinarily 
get his needed daily protein? Suppose he 
eats according to the National Nutrition 
Yardstick. If he does, he eats daily at 
least one serving of meat, fish or poul- 
try, one pint of milk, one egg, one serv- 
ing of cereal, fruits, vegetables, breads, 
butter or other spreads. 

Average servings of these foods yield 
protein about as follows: meat, 4 02, 20 
grams; milk, 1 pint, 15 grams; 1 egg, 7 
grams; 1 serving cereal, 3 grams; 8 serv- 
ings vegetables, 4 grams; fruits. 

This adds up to 49 grams of protein, 
considerably less than the minimum 
amount of 60 grams recommended, and 
seriously less than the 86 grams needed 
by active men and adolescent boys. A 
simple way to improve this diet is to 
add generous amounts of breads or bis- 
cuits. Since each medium-sized biscuit or 
each slice of bread provides almost 3 
grams of protein, even only 2 biscuits 
or 2 slices of bread at each meal means 
adding about 16 to 18 grams of protein 
to the day’s intake. This brings the 
total to about 65 grams, safely above 
the recommended minimum, but still con- 
siderably short of the 85 grams for the 
average man or growing boy. :Add two 
more biscuits or two more slices of 
bread at each meal, and the total is 
reached. Actually, it is difficult—and 
almost prohibitively expensive—te get 
enough protein into the diets of men or 
growing boys unless they are allowed 
to eat generously of breads and _ bis- 
cuits. The armed forces know this, and 
provide all the bread the men want. 

Since protein foods usually represent 
the largest single item of cost in the 
family food budget, it may be of interest 
to compare the cost of protein that may 
be obtained from flour and flour products 
with that from other foods. Costs can, of 
course, be only relative since retail food 
prices vary from day to day as well as 
from place to place. It must also be 
kept in mind that each food performs 
a number of other nutritional functions 
in addition to supplying protein, and no 
single food is a substitute for another. 
Foods complement each other, although 
one may sometimes serve as an alternate 
for another. 

Since flour is not consumed as such, 
these comparisons are based on biscuits 
and breads. Since it is obviously unfair 
to compare a pound of bread with one 
egg, or a slice of bread with a quart of 
milk, comparisons are made on the basis 
of the amount of these various foods an 
average adult might eat in a day. Thus 

6 oz flour supply 18 grams protein 
at about 2c 

6 slices bread supply 16 grams _ pro- 
tein at about 4c 

6 biscuits supply 16 grams protein at 
about 4c 

2 oz cheese supply 13.8 grams protein 
at about 5c 

1 pint milk supplies 15 grams pro- 
tein at about 8c 


2 eggs supply 15.2 grams protein at 


about 10c 
(Continued on page 45.) 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “‘AMBERMILCO 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Every bushel of wheat washed — 
in pure water 


“POLAR BEAR” 


The kind and quality of flour 
that you never hear 
criticized. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





(()NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS ('() 


IN THE 
HEART 


CABLE ADDRESS “‘CONFLOMILS”™ LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
USE ALL CODES O F 221, 223, 224, 225 
KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR WICHITA KANSAS FLOUR 











PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 





For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 

















Minnesota Girt Four... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


66 9 “1: 
Borage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS Cremo pe poe gener Crookston Milling Co vs 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








IRONIC REALISM.—We saw the ar- 
ticle in the January Journal of Nutri- 
tion, but were not quite up to unravel- 
ing its essence from the highly technical 
verbiage. Now Mrs. Snyder of the Wheat 
Flour Institute has done it for us, and 
we find that the gist of the thing is that 
merely because bread gives a chemical 
reaction indicating the presence of iron 
is no reason we should expect the human 
stomach to react to it in any fashion 
Still 
there, but do 


whatsoever. simpler: the iron’s 
get it? To the 
which Mrs. Snyder seems to gather that 


the answer, if not “No,” at least is “not 


you 


necessarily,” or “not as much as some 
people think.” She comes to the gen- 
eral conclusions 

“This study is one of several which 
indicate the new and, to my way of 
thinking, more realistic approach to nu- 
trition research: an accelerating trend 
away from emphasis on composition of a 
food toward the body’s utilization of the 
constituents in that food. In cookery, 
we know that quality of protein in flour 
is at least as important as quantity. Now 
we're learning that the same thing is 
true nutritionally of the iron. This 
marks important progress in wheat flour 
research, and this report is, I believe, of 
utmost significance to us in our educa- 
tional program.” 

v ¥ 


The study of which we are speaking 
was made at the University of Illinois. 
Subject (for those who want chapter and 
verse): “The Utilization for Hemoglo- 
bin Regeneration of the Iron in Salts 
Used in the Enrichment of Flour and 
Bread.” Workers: Nakamura, F. I., and 
Mitchell, H. H. 

It is set forth in the report that the 
iron salts commonly used in the enrich- 
ment of flour and bread are iron phy- 
tate, sodium iron pyrophosphate and 
ferrum reductum. Since very little, if 
any, information had been reported on 
the biological utilization of the iron in 
these combinations, Nakamura and 
Mitchell undertook to measure quanti- 
tatively the rates of hemoglobin regen- 
eration induced by these iron salts. Rats 
were used as the experimental animals, 
and ferric chloride was the iron salt used 
as the standard against which to meas- 
ure the biological effectiveness of the 
other iron salts. 

The results of the. study showed that 
the iron in sodium iron pyrophosphate 
and in ferrum reductum is as well util- 
ized in hemoglobin regeneration as is the 
iron of ferric chloride. The iron in 
ferric phytate, however, is definitely in- 
ferior to that in ferric chloride. Statis- 
tically, the iron of ferric phytate is only 
56% as available for hemoglobin regen- 
eration as the iron of ferric chloride. 





On the basis of these findings the workers 
were able to state that “the high avail- 
ability of the iron in sodium iron pyro- 
phosphate and in ferrum reductum tes- 
tifies to their high value as supplements 
for the enrichment of white flour.” 


¥v ¥ 


One of the interesting points brought 
out by these workers, Mrs. Snyder com- 
ments, is the fact that “the iron contam- 
ination of food materials due to the 
abrasion of iron-containing grinding mills 
may contribute to their nutritive value. 
Such contamination,” says the report, “is 
not inconsiderable.” (In other words, 
here at last is some evidence that steel 
roller milling may actually improve the 
iron content of flour! This finding, says 
Mrs. Snyder, is somewhat parallel to the 
discovery that foods cooked in copper 
kettles were a significant source of nutri- 
tional copper.) The iron that gets into 
flour from contact with metal during 
milling is, according to these workers, 
“probably metallic in nature and as avail- 
able biologically as the iron of ferric 
chloride.” 

v ¥ 


Because the iron in ferric phytate 
showed such low availability, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois investigators went a step 
farther in their study. Since phytic acid 
occurs in the outer layers of the wheat 
kernel, they wondered about the avail- 
ability of the iron in whole wheat, which 
may exist in the form of ferric phytate. 
Rats were therefore fed whole wheat as 
the source of iron. And here, emphasizes 
Mrs. Snyder, are the significant findings: 
the iron of whole wheat proved to be only 
50 to 66% as available for hemoglobin 
regeneration as the iron of ferric chloride, 
In other words, the iron in whole wheat 
was found to be only a little better than 
half as good nutritionally as two of the 
iron salts being most widely used for the 
enrichment of flour and bread. Carry- 
ing her interpretations of the Illinois 
study farther, Mrs. Snyder says: 

“This laboratory evidence of a fact 
that some folks have long suspected cor- 
roborates the findings recently reported 
by the British workers Widdowson and 
McCance. They found that adult human 
subjects utilized the iron in white bread 
considerably better than that in 92% ex- 
traction bread. Nakamura and Mitchell 
go so far as to say it may be assumed 
that ‘the iron in patent white flour is 
largely inorganic in form and originates 
largely in the milling process.’ 

“At long last we are beginning to ac- 
cumulate laboratory evidence of the fact 
that roller milling as well as white flour 
have their advantages in a nutritional 
way, too. This report, and that of 
Widdowson and McCance, are, in my 
opinion, the beginning of what soon will 
be an impressive lot of evidence by which 


By Carroll K. Michener 








the researchers will at last convince them- 
selves of what consumers have intuitively 
known for centuries: there is a lot less 
nutritional virtue in the outer layers of 
the wheat berry than charts of chemical 
composition would lead one to suppose.” 


¥ ¥ 


Nutritionists of two or three decades 
ago gave a good deal of attention to the 
question of whether the human stomach 
can be counted upon to distill from the 
fibrous parts of the wheat berry its nug- 
gets of mineral foods. Many of them 
said it couldn’t. To animals was left 
the gastric job of making the most of 
branny foods, their intestinal machinery 
being better constructed than man’s for 
that purpose. More than once, during 
the early days of the enrichment period, 
we grew querulous over the seeming in- 
difference of the nutritional world of 
today toward this old question. Not 
that the question had ever been decided, 
one way or another, but just that it 
didn’t seem to be before the house. 
Now that it is once more recognized as a 
proper subject of inquiry we shall un- 
doubtedly hear more of it—as of course 
we should. Or why not? 


“It’s hard to say,” writes Mr. Robert 
Sullivan in the Sunday New York News, 
“whose fault it is that we must have 
white bread.” It may be, he thinks, “be- 
cause so many of our citizens or their 
ancestors came from parts where white 
bread was a luxury, and that the posses- 
sion and eating of white bread is a sign 
of material progress.” ... Well, Mr. 
Sullivan, maybe you are a good sociolo- 
gist, and maybe there really is—or was— 
some small trace of caste in otr bread- 
eating habits, but Mr. Sullivan, does it 
not occur to you that white bread no 
longer is the luxury type? It is the “un- 
touchables” of the bread family that cost 
most. ... Anyway, Mr. Sullivan, if you 
are serious in your suggestion, try out 
your supposition by asking the man at 
your elbow if he reaches for the white 
slice to bolster his social status or merely 
because he prefers it. Your answer is 
likely to contain far more physiology 
than sociology. 


From “Nutrition Reviews,” published 
by the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New 
York City, we take this succulent little 
sentence descriptive of what happened 
to the white folks at Hongkong after 
Tojo took over: “Although the quality 
of the rice’ was very poor, it did at least 


provide some humor in discussions of the’ 


size and distribution of larvae and wee- 
vils encountered.” 


A SENATORIAL MILLER — An x. 
sociated Press dispatch carries to the 
waiting world the news that Senator 
Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota not on\ 
has home-baked bread on his table, made 
by Mrs. Shipstead, but that the flour 
from which it is contrived is ground in 
his own portable mill—presumahly one 
of the home-type “coffee-grinder” mill 
that were being pushed so hard by the 
Rural Electrification Administration w 
to the very eve, and beyond, of Pear! 
Harbor. 

It is explained in the dispatch that the 
senator grinds his own grist (from No. | 
northern wheat grown in Minnesota) in 
order to “get the full wheat content.” 
He took some of his whole wheat bread 
to the Senate restaurant the other day 
and invited other senators to try it. 

“They thought it was cake,” he 
chuckled as he told reporters about it 

Senator Shipstead is now a Kepubli- 
can. He used to be a Farmer-| aborite 
until that party collapsed, ‘Then he 
switched over. But he is still Farmer 
Laborite in his reactions and manifesta- 
tions. Now that he is actively helping 
laborers and farmers along by going into 
the milling and baking businesses on his 
own account, we have written to sug 
gest that he should not overlook the 
opportunities for similar public service 
that lie in molding his own candles and 
curing his own pork. The ladies in our 
wife’s woman’s club heard from a Bu- 
reau of Home Economics lecturer nol 
long ago how to make their own soap. 
Perhaps Mrs. Shipstead would like to 
take that on, too. 


Now that we are under the pains and 
penalties of the paper shortage we art 
very allergic to what other publishers 
do or don’t do on the score of paper 
economy—particularly those who are ¢ 
empt from the reduction quotas because 
they are small users. One thing wt 
notice in the journals of these little fel- 
lows is the generosity of their margins. 
But who, dear reader, do you suppose is 
the most generous user of unsullied 
margins? Your Uncle Sam, of courst. 
Most government publications, in fach 
have almost as much total marginal 
area as they have printed area. Uncle 
Sam doesn’t have to keep within a om 
but maybe he will when he hears wert 
annoyed about it. 


Yes, the President gets some of his 
B; from wheat germ, too. He often adds 
flaked wheat germ to his breakfast cer 
—in the proportion of two tablespoons ol 
germ to about six tablespoons of cereal. 
His personal physician, Admiral Ross T. 
McIntyre, prescribes whole wheat toast 
to go along with it. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


pt HOUR 


. OF DOUGH STABILITY 


|, Wisdom 







A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


. 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Copsey CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


‘SUNNY 
KANSAS 


This fine flour will do you an 


excellent baking job, —do it 


with assurance, certainty and 
at not a penny of added cost. 
That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat. 


* 


WICHITA fics 


soe ets casaciry COMPANY 
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A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











*«K F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
hl GLUTEN FLOUR 


anteed to cone | in all respects to standard 
Fequirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
M sentectured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





PURE RYE FLOUR 


We = a high-grade pure 
ter rye flour 
Ask for comple and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGCA, WIS. 


La Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS winesors 
























The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * yer 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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E. L. Uffelmann 





.. heads Ohio Bakers . . 


of the Ohio Bakers 
group is E, L, Uffelmann, Uffelmann Bak- 


New president 
ing Co., Cincinnati. Mr. Uffelmann was 
elected by the Ohio bakers at a confer- 
ence in Columbus, Ohio, on Jan. 25-26 
held by bakers of Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia. Other 
were A. F. Troesch, 


officers chosen 


vice president; 





WITH ATLANTA TRADE 

Don Minter, sales manager for Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIL, 
spent several days in Atlanta last week 
calling on the trade. 
CONVENTIONITES 

W. H. Strowd, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Soft Wheat Millers, 
and Cohen E. Williams, flour and feed 
broker, were attendants from 
Nashville at a meeting of the South- 


among 


eastern Millers Association in Louisville. 
Others present were Ernest and Charlie 
Corn of the Lillie Mills, Franklin, Tenn; 
and Norman Christley of the Columbia 
(Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co. 


NASHVILLE VISITOR 

Harold Cline of the Loudonville (Ohio) 
Milling Co., called on the Nashville flour 
buyers recently. 
IN WASHINGTON 

Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute, and Vernon 
S. Tupper, manager of the Nashville 
Roller Mills, were in Washington attend- 
ing a conference on changes in bag sizes. 


HOME 
Stuart 


FROM MANHATTAN 


Broeman, president of the 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
Mrs. Broeman, have returned from a 
week’s trip to New York City, where 
they were joined by their son, Stuart, 


Jr., who is a student at Yale. 


an? 


TRADE TRAVELERS 

Fred H. Morgan, Atlanta flour brok- 
er, returned to the city after having 
made a trip through Florida calling on 
the bakery trade, while Grady G. John- 
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Lt. E. Donald Rogers 


. off to Quonset Point . . 











Fred E. Allen, 
Ferguson, executive secretary. 

E. Donald Rogers, lieutenant junior 
grade, U. S. N. R., has been attached to 
the Flight Wold- 
Chamberlain field, Minneapolis, since he 


treasurer, and Roy F. 


Selection Board at 


joined up a few months ago, but will 
leave for Quonset Point, R. IL. shortly. 


erhonal & 


son, representative for Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas, re- 
turned to his Atlanta headquarters after 
a trip through parts of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. 


GRANDFATHER LICHTEN 

Leo F. Lichten, Atlanta, representative 
for the Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, is a grandfather, a girl, 
who has been given the name Nancy 
Claire, having been born to his daughter, 
Mrs. Henry Solomonson, of Bremerton, 
Wash., on Jan. 30. 


MISSOURI MARKET 
Phil Costello, sales Teich- 


graeber Milling Co., Gypsum, Kansas, 
was a visitor in St. Louis. 


manager, 


CLUB PRESIDENT 

C. A. Jordan, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita, was elected president of 
the Wichita Club. 


TONSILS GONE 

M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, sales ex- 
ecutive for the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., is back at work after 
being hospitalized for a tonsilectomy. 


BUYS MEMBERSHIP 


R. E. Bailey, of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago, has purchased a member- 
ship in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 


JOINS FEED FIRM 


E. N. Almquist, who formerly repre- 
sented the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. in southern Minnesota, is now asso- 
ciated with the Hallet & Carey Co., Min- 











Lt. Curtis S., Church 
a B-26 bomber pilot 


He formerly was vice president and 
salesmanager of the Atkinson Milling 
Co. 


Lieutenant Curtis S. Church is a son 
of Wilmot F. Church, San Francisco man- 
ager for Kelly-Erickson Co. and a cereal 
chemist of note in the milling industry. 
Lieutenant Church was graduated from 
the University of Washington in June, 
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Joseph F. Ryan 
. . heads St. Louis distributors . . 


1941, and immediately became a cadet 
in the Army air service. Upon complet- 
ing his training he was assigned, as a B-26 
pilot, to the armed forces overscas. 

Joseph F. Ryan, of the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., recently was 
elected president of the St. Louis Asso- 
ciation of Flour & Bakers Supply dis- 
tributors. 





meapolis, calling on the feed trade in 
southern Minnesota and northern Iowa, 
with headquarters in Madelia, Minn. 


CAPITAL CONFERENCE 

F. A. Smith, of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, was in Washington 
last week attending a conference. 


MILL VISITOR 


D. D. Vaughan, of Bemmels-Vaughan, 
Chicago, visited the Hubbard Milling Co. 
in Mankato, Minn., last week. 


SALESMAN COLLECTS TAXES 

A. MeVay, former West Virginia- 
Pennsylvania representative for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., has been ap- 
pointed tax collector for Huntington, 
W. Va. 
WHEAT CROP FAIR 

C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City manager 
for the Pillsbury. Flour Mills Co. office, 
has returned from a trip to the Texas 
panhandle. He reports that the wheat 
crop in that sector is fairly good despite 
being frozen in many localities. 


SOUTHERN TRIP 


W. R. Heegaard, vice president and 
sales manager Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, attended a series of zone 
meetings of the company’s southern sales 
representatives last week. 


MILLERS’ MECCA 


There were a large number of visiting 
millers in Chicago last week, many of 
them coming to attend various meetings. 
These include: O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; Jess B. Smith, 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 





Kansas 


City; R. S. Dickinson, Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; 
William M. Steinke, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis; Fred N. Rowe, Val- 
ley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich; 
J. H. Carr, Hunter Milling Co., Welling- 
ton, Kansas; E. B. Hackney, Blair Mill- 
ing Co., Atchison, Kansas; H, C. Ed- 
wards, Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo; Phil H. Postel, Ph. H. Pos- 
tel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; George P. 
Urban, of the George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo. 


HOME FROM TRIP 


George R. Flach, president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, has 
returned from a business trip into the 
North and Southwest. 


BRIEF STOP 

Ward W. Miller, eastern sales man- 
ager at Chicago for the Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills, Inc., stopped off in the 
New York market before going up into 
New England during his recent business 
trip. 


IN NEW YORK 


Rowland J. Clark, chief chemist for 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co, 
Salina, Kansas, visited the mill’s New 
York representatives, Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., Inc. 


WILL JOIN EXCHANGE 


William H. Oldach, Philadelphia flour 
broker, has applied for membership ba 
the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphi- 


ON WAY EAST 


F. A. Daugherty, sales manager for 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kar 
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sas, stopped at Kansas City for a day 
while’ on his way east to call on the 
trade. He will be gone about two weeks. 


THROUGH CENTRAL STATES 


J. G. Pfister, manager of Newton Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., left early this week 
for 10 days in the central states. 





OBITUARY + v 





W. H. WIESE 


W. H. Wiese, president and one of the 
organizers of the Independent Baking 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, died on Jan. 22 
at Tucson, Ariz., where he had been 
spending the winter with his family. He 
was 80 years old. 

Mr. Wiese and George M. Bechtel or- 
ganized the Independent Baking Co. in 
1901 as a cracker plant, and subsequently 
expanded its operations to a point where 
it is one of the largest bakeries in that 
area, selling its products through six 
midwestern states. 

Before founding the Independent com- 
pany, Mr. Wiese was associated with his 
brother in the Eagle Steam Bakery in 





@ JOINS ABA STAFF @ 





Wilmoth C. Mack has resigned as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Bakers Club 
of Chicago and secretary of the Associ- 
ated Bakers of Illingis to accept a po- 
sition in the Washington office of the 
American Bakers Association, where he 
will work with William A. Quinlan. He 
expects to assume his new duties in 
Washington Feb. 22. 

Mr. Mack became secretary of the 
Bakers Club in September, 1939, and 
when this club was reorganized a little 
Over a year ago, he continued as ex- 
ecutive secretary. He can be credited 
with much of the growth of this organi- 
zation during the past year, and he will 
be greatly missed by the membership of 
the club. Mr. Mack has also served 
Successfully as secretary of the state bak- 
*f$ association since September, 1936. 
Previously he spent a year with the 
Ideal Baking Co., Jacksonville, II. 

Born in Aberdeen, S. D., Mr. Mack 
is @ graduate of the law school of Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

No successor to Mr. Mack has as yet 
been selected by the Bakers Club of 

ago, but their executive committee 
met on Feb. 16 to discuss this matter. 


Davenport, later sold to the American 
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Biscuit Co. 


HENRY WILLAERT 

Henry Willaert, 68, Green Bay, Wis., 
baker for more than 50 years, died Feb. 
4 a few hours after suffering a stroke. 
A native of Belgium, Mr. Willaert came 
to America as a youth of 14, settling in 
Green Bay in 1890. He worked as a 
baker before operating his own shop 
established by August Daems, his father- 
in-law. In 1941 he observed his fiftieth 
anniversary as a baker. 


PETER P. HOVE 

Peter P. Hove, 70, president of the 
Hove Co., operator of three large food 
markets in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
died Feb. 12. He originated the policy 
of “lowest average price” as distinct 
from the offering of special bargains in 
certain commodities, and attributed the 
growth of his stores to this policy. 


CHARLES DOYLE 

Charles Doyle, president, King Milling 
Co., Lowell, Mich, died Feb. 3, after a 
prolonged illness following a stroke a 
few years ago. His brother, William 
C. Doyle, has been active head of the 
business. 


G. W. WALKER 

G. W. Walker of the firm of Lindley, 
Walker Wheat Co., Ltd., of Sydney, 
Australia, died suddenly on Feb. 2. Mr. 
Walker, correspondent for the Corn 
Trade News for more than 50 years, was 
known by a great many of the interna- 
tional grain merchants. At the time of 
his death he was president of the Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Associations for New 
South Wales. 


x & & k& * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x* * kK *& * 


The two sons of I. S. Joseph, Minne- 
apolis feed jobber, are now in the serv- 
ice. The oldest boy, Roger, is receiv- 
ing officer’s training with the armored 
division at Fort Knox, Ky., and the 
youngest, Burton, left last week for 
training in the air force at San An- 
tonio, Texas. 








* 


George R. Forrester, George R. For- 
rester Co., grain, Toledo, and his wife 
went to Valdosta, Ga., last week where 
their son, Robert, was graduating from 
the Army Air Corps and receiving his 
wings. Another son, Lieutenant Charles, 
in the Medical Service, who went through 
the battle of Midway Island, was also 
present, while George, Jr., remained on 
the job at Toledo. 

* 

Ben M. Ferguson, son of Earl Fergu- 
son, of Brackett Grain Co., Fort Worth, 
has been commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant at officers’ training camp at Camp 
Davis, N. C. Lieutenant Ferguson en- 
tered the army early in 1941 as a pri- 
vate, and was master sergeant for sev- 
eral months before being ordered to 
officers’ training camp. 

* 


Lieutenant Fred Wolf, Jr., USNR, 
manager of the Wolf Milling Co., Ellin- 








* NEW WRINKLE IN UNSLICED BREAD * 





Guide lines for the tremulous home bread slicer are the latest wrinkles 
in bread. 
the bottom of the loaf is scored by evenly placed marks, such as those shown 
in the photograph of General Baking Co.’s Bond bread above. 
lowing the “slice-marks” the harried housewife can cut the bread into portions 
of uniform size, which will fit the toaster better than the uneven slices. The 
General Baking Co., perhaps the first to use the plan, has applied for patents 
on the process and, the company reports, is considering the possibility of author- 
izing the use of the idea by other bakers in territories not covered by the 
company. The Chas. Freihofer Baking Co., Troy, N. Y., is reported to be 
marketing a similar loaf, as is the Carpenter Baking Co., Milwaukee. 
instances the marks are achieved with pan indentations, some small shops ap- 
parently are doing it by hand with slicer blades, and other firms run the loaf 
over a line of sprockets before panning. 


In what may have been a simultaneous development by several bakers, 


By simply fol- 


In some 





wood, Kansas, is recovering from an 12 that Commodity Credit Corp. through 
attack of bronchial pneumonia at Quon- Feb. 6, 1943, had completed 32,881 loans 
set Point, R. I., where he is stationed. on 39,121,525 bus of 1942 corn in the 
amount of $30,201,545.10. The average 
amount advanced was 77c bu. On the 
same date last year 75,171 loans had 
been completed on 77,562,829 bus. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MICHIGAN BAKERIES’ EARNINGS 
Michigan Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., operating seven. bakeries in 
Michigan, reported net profit in the 
year ending Oct. 31, of $162,395, or $1.52 Mees Putaose Gyan Suhesest 
ae Following table shows open contracts at 
per common share, after preferred divi- st. Louis on Feb. 15, in tons. This is the 


; as @ mon . $1904 short side of contracts only, there being an 
dends, as compared with $120,387 for equal number of tons open on the long side. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE OS Ee eae 480 2 040 720 
- " : IOGD 0.6.60 Rete 6ee0s8 1,080 2,520 1,560 
CORN LOANS REPORTED MU «6200 eas sacaee ar 3,840 1,920 

y . . rere roree tre oss d 2 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The U. S. De- 7%" was — = 
partment of Agriculture said on Feb. Totals ..........; 1,800 9,720 4,660 


*Delivered in Chicago. 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car - 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








f weer weet Kansas City St. Louis eter 
Goethe VOOM. 6.66 6:4.00% 0000s $....@38.00 $....@35.00 §....@... er PP .. @39.00 
Hard winter bran - @38.00 rer. eee 34.00 @ 34. 50 36.00 @ 36.2 25 oe eG eee 
Standard middlings - @37.75 Tre. err. ee -»-@39.00 «oe. @39. 00 
Flour middlingst errs -+-@39.00 «+++ @36.50 36. 50@ i 00 38.75 @ 39.00 -+2-@39.5 
De. CR. Dawarsedosecesan .-@39.50 - @37.90 TN Pree - @39.00 - @39. 60 

Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring WFER 2.6 rccccccces $45.00@46.00 $42.75@43.00 $44.00@45.00 $....@.... eee eee 
Hard winter bran ....... vce @cces 43.00 @ 43.50 oeeeM@ecce cave Bocce @ 
Soft winter bran ........ aoe eteens AEe, ae 44. 00 @ 45.00 - @ 39.00 40.504 41.00 
Standard middlings* 45.00 @ 46.00 43. 00@ 43.5 43.50@ 44.00 --@ ores ante 
Flour middlingst ....... rr. frre 43.00@ 43. 80 44.50 @ 45.00 ee 40. 00 42.50@ 43.00 
Per re See 43.00 @ 43.50 -@ 44,00 642 Qa rs er, Pee 
| Boring bran —s Middiings 
WOROER® iscccusece $....@29.00 $....@3v.00 $....WS5.00 
qWinnipeg ....... --@28.00 - @29.00 eee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William waate, tTuesday prtess. 
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A & P MONOPOLY SUIT 
DISMISSED BY COURT 


Federal Judge at Dallas, Texas, Sustains 
Firm’s Demurrer in U. S. 
Anti-trust Action 


Dauias, Texas.—An indictment charg- 
ing the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. with conspiracy to “monopolize a 
substantial part of trade and commerce 
in food and food products” was quashed 
Feb. 13 by Federal Judge W. H. At- 
well, who sustained the defendant com- 
pany’s demurrer. 

The federa%’indictment was returned 
here Nov. 25, naming the parent New 
York Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Inc., 11 subsidiaries, 16 officials of the 
A. & P. group, Business Organization, 
Inc., and its president, Carl Byoir, of 
New York, public relations representa- 
tive of the chain. 

At the hearing on the company’s de- 
murrer, defense attorneys argued allega- 
tions contained in the indictment were 
too vague and indefinite to permit the 
formation of a suitable defense. 

Judge Atwell remarked from the bench 
the indictment was “too.inflammatory in 
places to be allowed to be presented to 
a jury.” 

William R. Watkins, special assistant 
to the attorney general, in his argument, 
compared the food chain to Gulliver and 
the independent merchants to Lilliputians. 

Judge Atwell commented that when 
the day came in this country that the 
size of a defendant determines his guilt 
he would wish to leave 


or innocence, 


the bench. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS FEED MEN DISCUSS 
PROBLEMS AT MEETING 


Forr Wortn, Texas.—A called meeting 
of the Texas Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was held at Hotel Texas, Fort 
Worth, Feb. 3. L. E. Church, Houston 
Milling Co., Houston, president of the 
association, presided, assisted by J. S. 
Lindsay, Ervine & Bishop, Houston, the 
secretary-treasurer. There was no set 
program, the purpose of the meeting 
being a general discussion of the many 
problems which beset the industry at 
this time. 

The attendance was excellent, all sec- 
tions of the state being represented. 
Among those who took part were: Wiley 
Culpepper, Josey Miller Co., Beaumont; 
Joe Morris, Hardeman-King Co., Ama- 
rillo; R. E. Wendland, Wendland Grain 
Co., Temple; Ray C. Ayers, of Ayers & 
Son, Slaton; W. R. Archer, of South 
Texas Feed Co., Houston, and R. E. 
Cowan, Ralston-Purina Co., W. P. Bom- 
er and W. W. Bridges, of Bewley Mills, 
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and Frank Walsh, Universal Mills, all 
of Fort Worth. A novelty on such an 
occasion was the presence of a lady, 
Miss Jerry Henderson, W. J. Lawther 
Mills, Dallas, who showed herself well 
able to take part with any in the general 
discussion, which covered a wide range 
of details of production and distribu- 
tion. 

A committee composed of W. R. 
Archer, Ray Ayers, A. L. Leibscher, T. 
E. Melcher and W. C. Homeyer, was 
appointed to confer with Dr. Fuller, head 
of the state feed control, College Sta- 
tion, in regard to details of compliance 
with the state regulations under present 
difficult conditions. 


-——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


VETERAN ENGINEER HONORED 
Watertown, Wis.—Gus Haack, who 
has been engineer at the Globe Milling 
Co. here for 55 years, has resigned and 


is retiring from active work. During his 
association with the company he saw 
the plant develop from a water-power 
to steam driven operations, and since 
1924 to diesel power. He was presented 
with a check by the mill management in 
appreciation of his long years of continu- 
ous employment. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NORTHERN KY. BAKERS ELECT 

Cincinnati, Oxnto.—Carl Schlipf, La- 
tonia, was elected president of the North- 
ern Kentucky Bakers Club at its recent 
annual meeting. Anthony Manyet, South- 
gate, was elected vice president. God- 
frey Elsaesser was returned as secretary 
and Carl Vogt as treasurer. Matt Lay, 
Covington, was made a trustee. A dis- 
cussion of the problems arising from un- 
sliced breads and enrichment, and the 
complaints of housewives brought to the 
neighborhood shops, occupied the session. 


- 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 





























WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Wem 10 .rsce 134 134% 140 139% 133% 133% sees ease 134% 134% 
em 22 seve 134% 135% 140% 139% 134% 134% ee 135% 135% 
Dem BE cecas - Holiday-——_——_——___ 
Pam Be seves 133% 134% 140 139% 134 133% 134% 135_ 
Dem BS secee 133% 134% 139% 139% 134 134 134% 134% 
Pom SO seoees 134% 135% 141% 141% 135 135 eo “ave 136% 136% 
Portiand Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
am BO cccie gine a 127 127 92% e re eaks ee ake 
POM. BB csccee rs 127 127% 92% 
Deh. Be eeceve ——Holiday 92% 
ao, np: es cone 127 127% 92% 
Te UE bians <aee. “as9e° Cane ~ Slee 92 
a er ee et ueeey ae 92 Weds wees sales 
lm CORN ¢ OATS ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
em, BO cscs 92% antes 97% 98% 94% 95% 57% 56% 53% 52% 
Pa BE «seen 92% 98% 99% 94% 95% 58 56% 53% 52% 
PO BE ecces —— Holiday — 
ee 92% 95% 99% 95% 96 58% 56% 53% 52% 
Wem BB ssese 93% 98% 99% 95% 96 58 56% 53% 52% 
PO BS eccee 93% 99% 100 we es 58% 57% 54% 53% 
a RYE ‘ r FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Mi polis Mi poli Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Wet. 216 cece 79% 81% 74% 76% )' 276% 277% 276% ae 69% 10% 
Se: eee 80% 82% 75% 77% 275% 277% 275% 69% 71% 
, SS) eee — Holiday——_—__——__—_ 
WOO. BB wives 81% 83% 76% 78% 278 279% 278 70 71% 
wah. Be seees 81% 83% 76% 78% 278 279% 278 ane 70% 71% 
i ae 83% 85% 78% 80% 281 282 281 70% 72% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), 


year ago: 





of date Feb. 


13, and corresponding date of a 














. 7--Wheat—7". --—Corn——, --——Oats——, -—-Rye—, -—Barley— 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

MPOIEIIMOTO wwccccccccvecs 5,109 7,748 1,074 696 11 16 91 122 1 1 
i | PETE EEREEEL ELE 7,163 7,565 4,750 8,316 1,552 516 4,196 3,042 508 342 
MOOS. 606 0.6.0: 0.00-6-65% 1,509 3,505 493 > nm we <- 205 298 267 
CED, éevdesaeeeaesue 5,493 14,213 14,965 11,018 899 2,363 3,548 2,499 646 394 
pt | RPeverree re 318 53 ° 187 oe -- 1,405 2,242 es es 
SURED. 5060400004 950008 145 160 2 2 5 4 240 2 180 230 
PPT 32,063 32,716 1,299 5,348 608 481 1,416 1,597 547 1,402 
WORt Werth « rcccocsecs 12,347 11,048 694 716 119 128 14 23 71 176 
Oe 4,964 5,273 ““ ee de os oe $s 
Hutchinson ........+.. 11,089 9,575 Ka a TC “* “* ~ 
Indianapolis ........... 1,224 1,589 1,822 1,882 298 458 38 127 ae oi 
Mamens Clty .cccsccecs 30,334 34,974 2,740 4,559 305 247 413 433 25 364 
ND hx -on nes ee¥ns 1,356 2,727 1,004 1,108 34 260 247 758 2,148 988 
S| PEP ee 169 os o° oe os es 654 479 ee ee 
Minneapolis ........... 31,579 38,987 2,503 3,671 1,832 1,441 4,965 4,848 3,067 4,319 
NOW GUTGGRS .ccccccuve 1,993 1,781 86 157 as 23 8 ae i. oe 
a ee 431 518 250 326 * 34 1 38 os os 
BEOGR sccvectacssne 321 24 os 51 69 ee 06 oe ee ee 
oO ee eres re 15,108 13,739 4,440 7,405 204 410 156 473 196 318 
,. MPEPTR SOLER OTe ET 596 1,065 616 344 o° ‘4 7 a 169 156 
Philadelphia .......... 1,536 2,177 556 491 24 13 39 10 2 3 
St. Louis 4,599 5,809 3,696 2,830 284 323 1,026 92 57 21 
Sioux City 1,961 1,724 703 1,664 13 104 49 10 15 
St. Joseph 5,899 6,137 422 774 96 199 4 8 24 15 
Ci Pee eT ere 6,201 7,386 22 6 o's 3 Se 3 6 29 
eer rr Pre 183,176 210,793 42,137 51,551 6,284 7,023 18,517 17,001 7,955 9,040 
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OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
SOUTHEAST MILLERS 


Norman Christley, President—Herman 
Steen, Dr. W. H. Strowd Discuss 
OPA Regulations at Meeting 


LovuisvitteE, Ky.—Norman Christley, 
Columbia Mill & Elevator Co., Columbia, 
Tenn., elected president of the 
Southeastern Millers Association at 
meeting held Feb. 10 at the Brown Hotel, 
Louisville. 

Other officers elected at the meeting 
were: M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Mill- 
ing Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., and J. W. 
Ring, Roanoke City Mills, Inc., Roanoke, 
Va., vice presidents, and R, H. Mibss- 
man, executive secretary. 


was 


Members of 
the executive committee are: Fred Bor- 
ries, chairman, E. L. Corn, John Blish, 
Edgar Igleheart, W. H. Lanham, C. B,. 
Stout and F. A. Tucker. 

Most of the discussion at the morning 
session concerned the proposed new deci- 
mal package sizes of 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 
Ibs. 
discussed, 


The enrichment program was also 
and the association decided 
to ask the Department of Agriculture 
to work out a program whereby the 
millers could secure priorities on products 
needed in the enrichment program. The 
association also plans to ask the OPA 
to work out an allotment plan to enable 
flour buyers to secure necessary shorten- 
ing rations. 

Herman Steen, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, and Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
National Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
Nashville, explained OPA _ regulations, 
transportation problems and the enricb- 
ment program at the afternoon session 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK FLOUR TRADE 
CLUB PLANS ANNUAL PARTY 


New York, N. Y.—The annual ban- 
quet and entertainment of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors will 
be held in the Produce Exchange Lunch- 
eon Club at 6:30 p.m., March 11. Ar 
rangements are in charge of the associa- 
tion’s entertainment committee, of which 
Gus Fleischmann is chairman. This af- 
fair has come to be the year’s outstand- 
ing social event for the New York~flour 
distributing industry. Due to a marked 
increase in the association’s membership, 
an exceptionally large attendance is an- 
ticipated this year. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


BAKER HERO 
Evansvitte, IND— William B. Walker, 
age 25, employed for several years at 
the Eades Bakery, Evansville, In«., be- 
fore entering service, died a hero’s death 
in North Africa, Dec. 28. He was killed 
trying to rescue a buddy. 





A SUMMARY 





OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed 


Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $6.65@ 7.03 
Spring standard patent...... 6.45@ 6.95 
Springs Qret COAT’ ...creccsses 5.75@ 6.70 
Hard winter short patent ... 6.60@ 7.03 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 6.30@ 6.82 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.35@ 6.95 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.90@ 8.35 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.70@ 7.02 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.00@ 6.50 
SS Err ee 4.75@ 5.00 
EVO GOUP, GREK ..cccccccccocs 3.90@ 4.55 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 


Family 
Pastry 


patent 


7, 2! 3 ee Pe 
as , 1. eee ee 


*Includes near-by straights. 
(Tuesday prices. 


Spring first clearf... ....@8.50 ....@.... 


in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$6.50@ 6.55 $...-@.... -06e@ 668 §$....9 0.46 §....@ 7.68 $....@.... $7.25@ 7.40 $7.45@ 7.60 $....@.... $...-@->* 
6.30@ 6.40 se Nee -36-@ 6.68 -@ 7.26 7.05@ 7.38 -@. 7.15@ 7.25 7.30@ 7.45 trestle tes er Po 
6.20@ 6.30 ee Peer <a aes -@ 6.75 6.80@ 7.20 -@. 6.90@ 7.05 6.95@ 7.15 ee ee wee @ vee 
Te Se 6.30@ 6.40 6.50@ 6.68 --@ 7.36 7.20@ 7.58 aces 7.15@ 7.30 7.35@ 7.50 ats ee 7.70@ 8.20 
RoMsces 6.15@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.68 ceeues 6.95@ 7.40 -@. 7.00@ 7.15 7.20@ 7.30 <a eX 7.40@ 7.70 
ee eS 5.10@ 5.35 5.25@ 6.00 — ee ‘beat sane .@. i ee re Pps oe ee +++ @ o- 
TON bears” Tei .+ee@ 6.70 pi sin at ee aviek as mr te 7.60@ 7.80 ....@.... 8.50@ 8.80 
-@.... wer. Pere o+es@.... 5. Serre 7.35@ 7.50 ~ eer -@.. 7.35@ 7.60 —er F 8.20@ 8.50 
ee PE eer 6.00@ 6.50 ine utis ys Seer Soe PE ORS: 7.15@ 7.30 .@. 7.40@ 7.90 
4.70@ 4.90 cn tacess «+--@ 5.40 «++ @ 5.60 5.20@ 5.40 deals a6 5.05@ 5.35 PK Re yee: ee ooee@ oor 
4.00@ 4.25 es ee wees @ 4,80 .++0@ 5.00 Br eRe ee Tm PAN Bee Pee eet: a oe @ ove 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipe 
L Fee ««+-@ 7.90 er ree Spring top patent{..$....@6.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 328 6d . 
Montana ....... -@ 7.50 ++ @ Spring second pat.f.. ....@4.60 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patents}... .$5.30 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis, 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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C17 FLOURS 


-— get guaranteed 
uniformity, finer 
texture, better 
keeping quality. 





















THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 










The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. ‘Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
peeeens Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 






















IT's 
AGED = 
Flour from this mill comes to you 


fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: No change; continued light 
inquiry, and directions still coming in faster 
than mills can care for promptly. Prices 
fluctuated almost 5@10c bbl daily this past 
week, but are about on same basis as week 
ago. Pure white rye flour $4.70@4.90 bbl, 


in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $4.50@4.70, pure dark $4@4.25. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; quotations in 98-lb cottons: white 
$5.60, medium $5.40, dark $5. 
Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend 
steady; supply ample; pure white rye flour 


$5.25@5.50, medium $5@5.25, dark $4.50@ 
4.65. 


Portland: medium 


straight 


Pure dark rye $6.15, 
dark rye $6.15, Wisconsin pure 
$6.60, Wisconsin white patent $6.90. 
St. Louis: Prices declined 25@30c; sales 
and shipping directions fair; pure white 
flour $5.40 bbl, medium $5.20, dark $4.80, 
rye meal $5. 
Chicago: 


Market was quiet, with a few 


small sales reported; deliveries fair; white 
patent $4.75@5, medium $4.55@4.80, dark 
$3.90 @ 4.55. 

New York: Good sales reported, with 
heaviest interest from the larger buyers; 
pure white patents $5.20@5.40. 

Philadelphia: Market easy, with offer- 
ings ample for the limited demand; prices 


slightly easier; white patent, $5.05@5.35. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Business with macaroni 
manufacturers is the best it has been since 
World War No. 1. In addition to army 
and navy purchases, their regular business 
is increasing steadily. Some manufacturers 
are so hard-pressed that they are only able 
to take care of about 50% of their cus- 
tomers’ needs. They are clamoring for 
deliveries from durum mills, which are said 
to be 20 to 30 days behind on deliveries. 
Mills would welcome a let-up in directions, 
temporarily, but they continue day after 
day, in excess of capacity. New sales, for- 
tunately, are light, with demand largely for 
grades that mills cannot supply on account 
of ceiling limitations. Prices steady at ceil- 


ings: fancy No. 1 semolina and durum fancy 
patent $7.10 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
and standard $6.90. 

In the week ended Feb. 13, nine Minne- 


apolis and interior mills made 114,360 bbls 
durum products, against 118,712 in the pre- 


vious week. 

Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 $7.85, f.o.b. 
bulk, Pittsburgh. 

Chicago: Demand continues good; market 


strong; No. 1 semolina $7.35@7.38, standard 


No. 1 $7.05@7.18. 


St. Louis: Prices declined 32@47c; sales 
and shipping directions fair; first grade 
semolina $7.50, granular $7.15, No. 3 $6.95, 


fancy patent $7.50. 

Buffalo: Sales restricted due to reap- 
pearance of squeeze between costs and ceil- 
ing; macaroni manufacturers have restricted 
sales on basis that their March ceilings will 
not allow them to manufacture and sell; 
relief in macaroni sales expected shortly 
on report that new ceiling order written; 
trend firm; supply fair; on bulk basis, all- 
rail: No. 1 $7.82, durum fancy patent $7.82, 
macaroni flour $7.32, first clear $5.93, second 
clear $4.18, durum granular not quoted. 

Philadelphia: Offerings moderate, market 
quiet and without important change; No. 1 
fancy $7.95, No. 1 regular $7.75. 





New York 
Minneapolis MILLS Wew Orleans 
Kansas City, Kan. 





FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








| FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 
—————=-_ $2.00 per year 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 




















OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats are selling 
steadily, but some mills report business be- 
low normal. Others seem to be selling the 


usual quantities. Prices are stronger. Quo- 
tations, Feb. 13: rolled oats $3.15 per bag 
of 80 lbs, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98's, 


jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand good for rolled oats 
and oatmeal. Mills report some difficulty at 
times in obtaining wanted grades in de- 
sired shipping position. Quotations, Feb. 13: 
rolled oats in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb. 15 at $4 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 











FLOUR BRANDS | 














The following trade-marks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 

Fisher's BLENDIES; Fisher 
Mills Co., Harbour Island, Seattle, 
wheat flour and breakfast cereal. 
claimed since Feb. 20, 1941. 

PLEE-ZING; Plee-Zing, Inc., Chicago, Il; 
wheat flour, gingerbread mix. Use claimed 
since 1929 on wheat flour, on gingerbread 
mix since September, 1938. 


Flouring 
Wash; 
Use 
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Sauememnameticenar’ 





Millers | 
Since 
1776 


SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 
high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
ees 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 








INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 














EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















MARKETS IN DETAIL 











first clear $5.35@6.95; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.90@8.35, standard patent $6.70@7.02, 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





rather small, mostly to bakers for scattered 


THE SOUTHWEST With the exception of cake it 


lower grades slow sales, 
position unchanged. 
Bakers continue to use 
Shipping directions 


Prices unchanged. 


selling being done. 


with 83% the previous week and 31% a year 
booked and those who 
commitments are 
Family business is steady and 


13: soft wheat bakers patent (cefling 
price) $6.70 per bbl, cake flour $8.35, family 
soft wheat short patent $7.80@8.40, straight 


of business after the new ceilings went into 


effect has subsided, patent $7@7.50, 95% 


clear $5.25@6; spring wheat bak- 
I ers patent, straight and 95% 
duction schedule are so favorable that there 
is no “pressing” for business from the man- 


is little lack of agree- 
High protein clears 
proteins somewhat 


ment on the price basis. has functioned better than was an- 


reason for that is that more 
established brands of t 


flour $7.40@7.65, bakers short patent with the wheat for 


vators, than was realized at the time. 


clear $4.85@5, low grade $4.75@4.85. 


rate points to New York, Feb. 13, was $1.55, 
Of the mills reporting, 


or about 15c over the close of the Chicago 
are available or 
quoted on soft wheat flour by the mills, as 
they would have to be above ceiling levels. 


3 reported domestic 


Oklahoma City: 


keeps production at good levels, 
particularly heavy from all classes of trade 
basis 98-lb cottons, orders on the books of 
hard wheat short patent flour 
Lower protein types in 


the field continue 
growing consumer demand, with the family 


gluten $7.45, family patent $9, 
southwestern short patent 
fairly good and mills operated six to seven 
amounts varying 
Buying by jobbers and 
activity of January as the speculative ele- 
ment is replaced by more conservative mer- 
ders; quotations unchanged. tract for heavy future requirements. 
Business continues quiet; in- 


most instances and 
buyers seem gradually to be becoming aware 
market and that the 


prices about the same. High glutens continue 


No round lot sales of bakers flour, 
grades take their place, 
price ceilings on soft wheat straights have 
The greater part of the sales are of 
about $7.10@7.20 for 
called a seller's 
4 > : standard grades. 
flour 48's, extra high patent $7.80@8.20, high a & 


$6.80@7.20; southwestern high glutens $7.20 


winter straights $7.35@7.50. 
THE NORTHWEST 
minimum car lots of spring and southwest- 
moderate amount 


where it had not been taken care of before 


sumers continues to affect 


noticeable falling off in shipping directions. 
bookings for the 
been in excess of a year 


clears $6.95@7.15; 


patent $7.20@7.30, 
@7.60, standard patent $7.30@7.45; soft win- 
ter patent $7.60@7.80, 
clears $7.15@7.30. 


between now and May 
straights $7.35@7.60, 
patents $6.75@6.80 
patent $6.50@6.55, 
6.40, fancy clear $6.45@6.65, first clear $6.20 
second clear $4.60@5, 


nterior Mills, including Duluth: 
Enters i with sales Be oe some reluctant and on 
Shipping directions to create activity in any quarter at the ex- 
have fallen off very noticeably. 

s. xe eds in request 
but midds. and mixed feeds good q patent $7.25@7.40 bbl, standard patent $7.15 
clear $6.90@7.05, 
THE CENTRAL WEST 
soft winter straights nominal. 
and although the demand is spotty, Sales limited to small 
a fair amount of scattered business report- 
Directions good, highly satisfactory 


a fair amount of business handled by southwestern mills, where bread 


patent $6.65@7.03, standard patent $6.45@ 
6.95, first clear $5.75@6.70, second clear $4, 
flour $8.50@8.65; hard winter short 
$6.60@7.03, 95% patent $6.30@6.82, 


of spring wheat flour held to fair-sized lots. 
flour demand continues at satisfac- 
Demand for soft winters only 

in good demand, with some 
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grades reported scarce. Prices well main- 
tained as to ceilings. Bakers report brisk 
demand for their products. Quotations, Feb. 
13: spring wheat short patent $7.35@7.45 
bbl, straight $7.20@7.25, first spring clear 
#6.75@7, hard winter short patent $7.25@ 
7.45, straight grade $7.05@7.25, high gluten 
$7.15@7.45, first clear $6.25@6.85, soft win- 
ter bakers short patent $8.25@8.50, straight 
wrade $6.75@6.90. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Sales quiet and almost all 
limited to near-by delivery. Southwestern 
hard wheat flours participated in most of 
the business, with midwestern and Pacific 
Coast flours quiet. Shipping directions good. 
Bread and cake production and cracker and 
macaroni production good. 

Quotations, Feb. 13: hard spring wheat 
flours not quoted; hard winter wheat family 
patent $6.95@7.20, bakers short patent $6.70 
@6.95, 95% $6.50@6.60, first clear $5.50@ 
6.10, second clear $5@5.40, soft wheat short 
patent $7.45@8.05, straight $6.70@7.05, first 
clear $5.55@5.90. 

Atlanta: Activity in new business con- 
tinues to slant downward, causing volume 
of sales to be low. A little soft wheat 
short patent sold to blenders, but interest 
in other blending grades about nil. Ship- 
ping directions from this side of trade 
slower. Sales of family flour poor, major- 
ity of wholesalers being pretty well loaded. 
Deliveries slowing down and only fairly 
good, Bakery flour sales still scattered and 
limited to small amount. Inquiries came 
from bakers on soft wheat flour, but mills 
were unable to quote, due to ceilings. Ship- 
ping directions fair to good. Prices held 
unchanged. 

Quotations, Feb. 13: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $7.75@7.85, standard patent 
$7.50@7.60, straight $7.40@7.50, first clear 
7.35@7.45; hard wheat family short pat- 
ent $7.95@8.10, fancy patent $7.55@7.60, 
standard patent $7.55@7.60, special or low 
grade $7.40@7.50; hard wheat low protein 
straight $6.75, bulk, from the coast; hard 
wheat low protein 95%, interior, $6.85; bulk; 
bakery short patent $7.35@7.50, standard 
patent $7.25@7.40, straight $7.15@7.30; soft 
wheat family short patent $8.80@9, fancy 
patent $8.40@8.60, standard patent $8.40@ 


8.60, special or low grade $8.10@8.30; soft 
wheat short patent, bulk basis, $7.60@7.70, 
bulk; soft wheat 95% $7.10@7.30, bulk; 


soft wheat fancy cut-off $6.60@6.70, bulk; 
soft wheat first clear $6.35, bulk, nominal; 
self-rising family flour quoted 25c higher; 
enriched 20c higher. 

Nashville: Sales scarce. 
bers and retailers well 
still causing confusion and the new set-up 
of bag sizes and differentials is curtailing 
new sales, as all classes of buyers are try- 
ing to dispose of their present stock before 
making additional purchases. Consumers 
more or less inclined to buy in larger quan- 
tities. 

Bakers only picked up new lots on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Larger bakers re- 
port no new purchases, All kinds of bakery 
products selling exceptionally well. Ship- 
ping directions fair. Qnotations, Feb. 13: 
soft winter family short patent $8.50@8.90, 
standard patent $8.20@8.50, straight $7.90@ 
8.20, clears $7.40@7.90, hard winter short 
patent $7.70@8.20, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.70. 


Merchants, job- 
stocked. Ceilings 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain very quiet, with 
but little in the way of new business re- 
ported. Prices and other restrictions put 
on the bakery trade all tend to discourage 
anything more than hand-to-mouth buying. 
At this time mills are more interested in 
filling orders now on their books. Ship- 
ping instructions slow coming in, especially 
from the government on their recent large 
bookings. Mills operating at near capacity 
and fast using up their storage space. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, Feb. 13: 
family patent $7.20, pastry $6.80, bluestem 
$7.50, Montana spring $7.50, Dakota spring 
$7.90. 

Portland: Little change in Pacific North- 
west markets. Some mills have received 
instructions on old government bookings 
and are grinding steadily. Mills have an 
excellent backlog of export and domestic 
bookings and are working at capacity. Ex- 
port bookings to South and Central America 
continue of fairly good proportions. Local 
and California flour bookings only fair. 

Quotations, Feb. 13, f.o.b. mill, 98’s, cot- 
ton: hard winters $6.65, bluestem topping 
$6.65, soft wheat straights $5.90. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal; Spring wheat flour is 
selling steadily in the domestic market. 
Shipping conditions throughout the country 
are improving, but the movement of flour 
has not yet caught up with requirements. 
The various army camps from coast to 
coast have to be supplied with flour regu- 
larly in addition to ordinary civilian con- 
sumption and recent weather conditions seri- 
ously interfered with shipments. Price lists 
are unchanged. Quotations, Feb. 13: top 
patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers $4.30 
@4.40, in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Canadian mills received new spring wheat 
flour orders from the United Kingdom in 
the early part of week. The quantity was 
substantial and no more flour can be booked 
for March shipment. In fact, nearly all 
mills are fully booked up to end of April, 
although a little bit more business could 
possibly be squeezed in that month. Cana- 
dian mills are now in the position of having 
the largest year’s export trade in prospect 
in their history. There is, however, con- 
siderable difficulty in the matter of wheat 
supplies owing to transportation problems. 
Heavy snowstorms put an additional tax on 
rail movement, which had already been 
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strained to the limit. Plants 


in the East 


are particularly handicapped in this re. 
spect. The price is unchanged. Quotations 
Feb. 13: GR grade of Canadian flour 32s 


6d per 280 lbs, March-April seaboard. 
Ontario winter wheat flour business is 
dead. Biscuit manufacturers cover th 


eir re. 
quirements once in a while, but that ‘i 
about all the business being done. On ap. 


count of the high price spring wheat flour 
is substituted wherever possible. Winters 
are too dear for export and the price a 
which it is selling in the home market cor- 
responds with the ceiling level for flour in 
the West Indies. ‘ 


Consequently it is im. 
possible to do business there. Prices are 
unchanged from those of a week ago, Quo- 


tations, Feb. 13: pure Ontario winter wheat 
flour $5.30 bbl, in second-hand jute bags 
Montreal freight basis; bulk lots, in buyers 
bags $5.15, seaboard for export. , 
Ontario winter wheat is scarce. Farmers 
are holding this grain off the market, ang 
in any case there is little or no demand 
The big mills seem to have enough wheat 
for their requirements and when a car js 
available it is hard to sell. The price js 
steady at the ceiling. Quotations, Feb, 13 
$1.12 bu, f.0.b. shipping points. 
Winnipeg: Export flour business to United 
Kingdom last week equivalent to 1,500,000 
bus of wheat and probably the largest tota| 


for any one week since last April Mills 
“ontinue to operate to capacity and sup- 
plies on hand are ample, although some 
are being held for shipping instructions, 
Mills in the cash wheat market for vary. 
ing amounts of certain grades. Some grades 
difficult to buy even at improved spreads, 


Quotations, Feb. 13: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; sec- 
onds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Domestic flour sales still ac- 
tive, exports slow. There have been reports 
recently of a fair quantity of Canadian flour 
being worked for export to various countries 
under the allied flag, but all signs point to 
this business being handled entirely out of 
eastern Canadian ports. Chief reason for 


this is the availability of shippiny space 
there contrasted with an almost complete 
dearth of tonnage here. Eastern ports are 
in most cases many thousands of miles 
closer to the point of delivery than Van- 
couver. 

Due to the extreme weather conditions 
of the past few weeks there were some 
fears here regarding stocks coming from 
prairie mills, but dealers report that this 


picture has now improved materially and 
that an adequate number of cars ure now 
rolling to the coast, 

Hard wheat flour prices are holding at 
price ceiling levels. Cash car quotations in 
cotton 98's for first patents are $5.10, bak- 
ers patents $5, and Vitamin B grinds $4.9). 
Ontario pastry grinds are in good «demand, 
with supplies fair and prices steady around 
$7.50 to the trade, basis 98's, cottons. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran here is still neglected 
and is currently quoted at $1.50 under 
midds. and $2 under red dog. Heavy grades 


are scarce for prompt shipment, with mix- 
ers bidding ceiling prices freely for deferred 


deliveries. Mills, however, seem averse to 
selling too far ahead, even at the ceiling 
Bran $35, std. midds. and flour midds 
$36.50, red dog $37. 


Kansas City: 
$34 @ 34.50, 
feed wheat. 

Oklahoma City: 


Shorts sold at ceiling; bran 
as a result of discontinuance of 


Excellent demand for all 


classes of millfeeds, particularly shorts: 
prices stable and closed unchanged. Quo- 
tations, basis burlap bags, carload_ ship- 
ments, delivered southern’ points: bran 


$1.75@1.80. bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.82% 
@1.87%, shorts $1.90@1.95. For northern 
deliveries: bran $1.70@1.75, mill run $1.77% 
@1.82%, shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Demand generally good; 
$33.25@34.50, brown shorts $36, gra) 
and flour midds. and red dog, $36.59 

Wichita: Good; supply fair; prices about 
steady; bran $33.50@35, shorts $36.50 @37. 

Hutchinson: Good; trend firm; supply 
insufficient; bran $33.50, mill run $55, gra) 
shorts $36.50 (Kansas City basis). 


bran 
shorts 


Salina: Demand for bran has been fair, 
with prices unchanged and supply about 
equal to demand; shorts remain in excel- 
lent demand, with supply inadequate; basis 
Kansas City: std. bran $33.50@34, gray 
shorts going at ceiling prices. 

Fort Worth: Good; trend higher; suppl) 
does not exceed current needs; wheat bran 


$38.60@39.60, gray shorts $42.20 (cviling), 
white shorts not quoted, delivered TCP 
Galveston domestic. 

Chicago: Good; trend strong; sup)ly 4m 
ple; spring and hard winter bran $38, std 


midds. $37.75, flour midds. $39, red 406 
$39.50. 

St. Louis: Bran $36@36.25, pure bran 
$36.25@36.50, gray shorts $38.75@39, brow? 
shorts $39, red dog $39. 

Toledo: Firm and steady, and moving 
well at current levels; bran $38@39, mix® 
feed $38.50, flour midds. $39.20, std. $37. 
@38; somewhat higher and strong: than 
week ago. 

Buffalo: Demand during the week besa? 


to overtake supplies, with the resu!t fe 
prices advanced rather sharply, es tee > 
on standard midds; the heavy grades cole; 


were very strong; trend firm; sup)!’ 
bran $39, std. midds. $39.50, flour micas 
$39.50, red dog $39.50, second clear .$4), 
heavy mixed feeds $41. 

New York: Quiet; trend steady: supply 
ample; millfeed $42.35@42.50, std. mid 


$42.35@42.50, flour midds. $42@42.50, 
dog $42@42.50. 


Boston: Little activity reported, with de- 
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at low ebb; market unchanged except 
for midds. yp $1 per ton. Offerings plenti- 
ful but no great selling pressure except 
om bran; eastern and western sellers quoted 
at same basis for bran and midds; no offer- 
ings from Canada; std. bran $44@45, std. 
midds. $43.50@44, flour midds. $44.50@45, 
mixed feed $45, red dog $44. 

Philadelphia: Limited; trend generally 
easy; supply moderate; bran, std. $42.75 @ 43, 
pure spring $43@43.50, hard winter $43@ 
43.50, soft winter nominal; midds., std. $43 
@43.50, flour $43@ 43.50; red dog, $43@43.50. 

Pittsburgh: Active; trend higher; supply 
adequate; spring bran $41.10, red dog $42.50. 

Atlanta: Good for bran and ground wheat, 
slow on others; trend unsteady; supply suf- 
ficient; bran $44.50@45, gray shorts $46.20, 
sta, midds. $46.50, rye midds. $40.25, nom- 
jnal; red dog $46.70, nominal; ground gov- 
ernment wheat, $41.80. 

Nashville: Demand slow for bran, fair for 
shorts, supply limited but ample for de- 
mand; prices about unchanged; bran $40.50 
@4i, gray shorts $42.50@43; brokers report 
puyers asking for high protein feeds, but 
these just about unattainable. 


Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply am- 
ple; $35.50. 
Portland: Mill run $35, bran and shorts 


$35.50, midds. $36. 

Ogden: Business firm, quiet and steady; 
plants continued to operate on Lincoln's 
anniversary, with schedule of capacity for 
seven days per week in effect. Quotations 
(stationary): red bran and mill run $36.50, 
blended $36.50, white $36.50, midds. $36.50, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: 
red bran and mill run $41.10, blended $41.10, 
white $41.10, midds. $41.10 ton, ceiling. 
California prices (at ceiling): red bran and 
mill run $41.10, blended $41.10, white $41.10, 
midds. $42.10, car lots, f.o.b. San Francisco, 
with Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
limited; Kansas bran $42.60, mill run $40.80. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in keen de- 
mand, and although production is at the 
highest peak in the history of the trade 
many of the larger companies are still be- 
hind with orders. Export demand is quiet. 





Quotations, domestic: bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33, net cash, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal basis. These are 
ceiling levels and do not vary. Export 
prices are at the equivalent of $41.50 ton 
for bran, $40.50 for shorts and $41 for 
midds., basis Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand keen for all supplies 
and stocks from western mills moving free- 
ly to eastern Canada; no indication of ex- 
ports to United States; bran $28, shorts 
$29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand continues excellent and is increasing 
due to the shortage of local feeds, especially 
hay. Western flour mills are running full 
now and there appear to be ample supplies 


for all current needs. In addition millfeed 
prices at present are moderate compared 
with other commodities. It is the first 
time in the history of the local feeding 


picture where supplies were ample at steady 
levels while demand was very strong. This 
is taken as a reflection of the government 
regulations holding prices steady. Quota- 
tions on a cash car basis: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, and midds. $33.80. 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 
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HELP WANTED 











v comndienenthinbientihdentemmetmenmenheiall 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR MILL 


in East. Address 5975, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED BY SOUTH- 


western mill. Address 6011, The North- 
western Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—AN 


EXPERIENCED 

miller by middle western terminal 
Address 6004, The 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CORN 
mill. 
Northwestern Miller, 





WANTED—MILLER WITH $5,000 CAPITAL 


to assist in operating small mill 
nois. Handle your own money. 
6005, The Northwestern Miller, 
Jackson, Chicago, III. 


in Illi- 
Address 
166 West 








P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
























fair 






















(c'ANNON 















TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. 
please the most exacting. 
CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading FP ents 
VANITY FAIR 


‘UALLEY 









any 








We can 





Laboratory Controlled 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—GOOD-SIZED 


spring wheat mill would like correspond- 
ence with capable advertising manager, 
one who has had experience in laying out 
and directing promotional deals for fam- 
ily flour sales, as well as bakery sales 
campaigns; correspondence treated confi- 
dentially. Address 5997, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALESMAN WANTED BY LARGE SPRING 


wheat and rye mill who has up-to-date 
working acquaintance with baking and 
jobbing trade in New York metropolitan 
district; position will pay well for party 
who can produce, either straight salary 
or salary and commission; correspondence 
treated confidentially. Address 5998, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








COMPTROLLER OF HEDGING 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 








OPERA- 

tions, grain futures trader, seeks connec- 

tion, profit-loss sharing basis. L. Fried- 

man, 65 Brighton ist Place, Brooklyn, 
» 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 








Vv J 

ONE 20-INCH DIAMOND HULLER AT- 
trition feed mill, driven by two 10-h.p. 
220-volt, 3-phase motors, immediate de- 
livery; good condition; price $350; also 
two 10-inch conveyor belts with buckets, 
about 75 ft long; $25 each. Electric Re- 
pair Co., 210 Prescott St, St. Paul, Minn. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 








WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 


—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











WANTED—TO LEASE 


MILLS WANTED 
v 








FLOUR MILL IN 
operating condition, 300 bbls capacity or 
more, within 200 miles radius of Chicago, 
Address 6007, The Northwestern Miller, 
166 W. Jackson, Chicago, IIl. 





LARGE MINNESOTA MILL WOULD LIKE 


to correspond with energetic sales pro- 
moter; must have good, up-to-date ex- 
perience and knowledge of bakery and 
family flour sales; also a good knowledge 
of letter writing, territory missionary 
Good 
Address 6003, 
Minneapolis, 


work, as well as telephone selling. 
opportunity for right man. 

The Northwestern 

Minn. 


Miller, 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














Two of the Nation ’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 





Evans Milling 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


Co. 





FOR SALE 


All of the used Machinery and Equipment, 
Belting, Shafting, Pulleys, Stands, Rolls, Pack- 
ers, Scourers, Collectors, Reels, Sifters, Puri- 
fiers, Elevator Cups and Belts, and all other 
miscellaneous articles that had been in use in 


the Cowgill Flour Mill at Carthage, Missouri. 

All will be sold at once. 

Write for descriptive list and prices. 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


700 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 



















































Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE *'PORTLAND 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLgE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EAsTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street. New York Crry 























WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 



















COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 




















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





















Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Feb. 12, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 





























MINAS 22.000. 94,003 1,212 9,547 9,957 
Private terminals ‘ is 52 9 
Winter storage 
GES accivence 2,783 
WORED oe-ca vr 08 96,787 1,212 9,600 9,966 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,345 56 32 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators -. 17,080 “< 28 85 
Churchill 2,617 ‘ 
Victoria 1,008 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 

(, Mmerrerer 136,048 1,212 9,683 10,083 
VYO@r BO ..cccce 159,980 631 1,910 3,956 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,000 32 635 593 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

a GER. cccses 67 oe 17 54 

WetGe - soc ecces 1,067 32 652 648 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

MOREE. scccvcevse 1,062 25 725 368 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CO GW, cevenr 213 2 15 74 

yy)! ee 1,275 25 740 442 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Feb. 12, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 53,150 2,358 33,849 23,227 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Gre GOW. soe 06 4,041 inte 263 526 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Feb. 12, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 83,607 1,371 25,915 14,508 
All other public 
and semi-public 


terminals, west- 
OFM GIV. cecces 4,543 es 198 470 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Feb. 
6, 1943, and Feb. 7, 1942, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

—American—, -—in bond— 
Feb. 6 Feb. 7 Feb. 6 Feb. 7 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Wheat ...... 226,709 257,755 10,783 20,885 
0 er 44,006 53,866 cas re 
- ee 7,468 8,672 1,354 56 
ee kee dees 19,749 17,077 972 1,592 
eee 9,277 9,813 1,377 729 
Flaxseed .... 2,532 4,794 295 eee 

Stocks of United States grain in store in 


Canadian markets Feb. 6 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (368,000) bus; corn, 
3,492,000 (2,629,000); oats, none (8,000); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Feb. 





13, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ....... 1,023 a os oe 
SE 30.6 6 oS era’ 1,802 7 o* 
PEED hc et toowe 1,900 146 196 

eee 504 541 os ee 
Ge” on ivce ees ae 251 we 200 
EE, Gre 64% 60% as 181 os 40 
Milwaukee ...... e% <a és 311 

BE Seeecees ss ee Sa 616 
. fi eas 1,779 
Philadelphia ..... 638 

a 7,646 1,119 196 1,167 
Feb. 6, 1943 ... 8,609 1,299 196 1,377 
Feb. 14, 1942 .... 14,090 51 468 635 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points ‘for the week 
ending Feb. 13, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 128 234 45 42 1,491 3,187 
eee 4 ae 1 91 949 1,267 





Rye Fleur Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
mm Week ending—_, 
Jan. 30 Feb. 6 Feb. 13 
Eve MD. acviccs 16,870 21,935 *20,801 
*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Feb. 13, in tons, with comparisons: 


—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
4 


1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis ... vee -+» 14,310 10,075 
Kansas City .. 1,800 2,425 5,200 3,600 
Philadelphia .. 260 220 ou.e ne 0 
Milwaukee ‘ 40 2,400 2,440 


















Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex. 
port Flours, 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 





a VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 ™ 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 























Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


\ 


oe ee 











NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


—— 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York Cit: 





= 





“Golden Loaf” ts's0:: 


Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


a 





ee 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 


— os 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


With the Distributor 














Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
ard 

Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


ar 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. © 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
Loc a F 


RT, 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING ‘CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 




















f] The Hallmark 
@ of Quality 
PERCY KENT BAG CO: 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 

THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exch 

, Colo. 





St. Louis, Mo. 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 


=a 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exxs Mime Co., Inman, Kan. 











(Continued from page 18.) 
distributors, but it has continued. 

Apparently, however, this practice has 
been dealt a death blow through a price 
ruling by OPA that a merchandise bro- 
ker is primarily a broker, representing 
processors, and, consequently, is not en- 
titled to use the alternate price formula 
that has been made available to whole- 
sale grocers. According to an interpre- 
tation of the OPA ruling, such brokers 
are entitled to their normal brokerage 
commission only. 

If this opinion stands, as evidently it 
will, it will place brokers who buy for 
their own account at a distinct disad- 
vantage over wholesale grocers who are 
entitled to use the alternate pricing 
method. This may be unfortunate for 
some, but, on the other hand, it will 
serve to clarify the difference between 
merchandise brokers and wholesale gro- 
cers, which has been needed for a good 
many years. 


Flour Package Sizes 


The limitation of flour package sizes 
which has been ordered by the War 
Production Board, effective April 1, 
will be helpful to wholesale grocers 
and other distributors of family flour. 
According to this order, flour may be 
packed in textile or paper bags only 
in sizes of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 lbs and 
over. 

The fractional units in which family 
flour has been packed in the past have 
made it necessary for wholesale flour 
distributors to carry an unreasonable 
number of sizes in their stocks. This 
required extra handling, more compli- 
cated selling, additional bookkeeping, 
and other operations affecting the cost 
of distribution. The argument usually 
advanced was that consumers wanted 
flour packed in these various odd-sized 
units. 

Certainly the new schedule of sizes 
which will be permitted by the War 
Production Board in the future will fit 
in with any consumer demand, from the 
smallest to the largest. At the same 
time, it will relieve the wholesaler of 
the necessity of stocking packages of 
fractional weights. We believe this is 
a move toward more efficient distribu- 
tion. 


The Mark-Up Basis 


In establishing price ceilings for flour 
distributors the basis upon which costs 
are to be figured is, of course, impor- 
tant. In some industries the percentage 
basis has been followed successfully, but 
this certainly would not work so far as 
flour distribution is concerned. Why it 
could not be used has been explained 
in the following comment by the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors: 

“The trade practice of our business 
has always been on a dollar and cents 
basis, and has worked very satisfactorily. 
The reason a percentage mark-up would 
be unsatisfactory is that it would not be 
sufficient in the case of low-priced flour, 
such as rye, where the same expense per 
barrel exists as in high-priced flour. 
Second, the difference in freight rates for 
Kansas City jobbers as against those in 
Boston would be almost 14c additional 
mark-up because of the higher freight 
rate.” 





ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* 


THE WILLIS 


* 


NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 


or 


Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES 


THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








Ezport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


U. S. Branch Assets..... 
Capital Deposited in U. S 
Surplus for Protection of 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street . - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chica; 
Hurt poy - - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, Nn. y. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


























SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 





BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 











, and Manufacturers of 
Canada’s PROVENDER == BALANCED 


RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


oldest and largest 
Millers 























“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


—_——_ 


GOSS SOS SSS SSS SSFP FSS SSS SOF 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 


29SSS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


ne th tt ste te te th te tem te im i tp tm tte en tem te te tm th te te thm lp th th tm tt dhe hte eh hl he hl lm i i Ot 


oe a a ee a a PPPP SPP PP PP PP PP PPP PPP PPP PPP PF PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPP PPE DE EE EE EE EE EE 
ae te te te tt ~ ~ a 






































Cable Address: ““Fortcarry” 


Mu at SasKaTOON, Sask., CANADA 


Sates OFFIcEe 
MONTREAL, CANADA 





* Sd 
a Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 
BRANDS: =a 
Flour 7 ‘ 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
¥ Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
“GLENO RA“ Saskatchewan and Alberta. 462 Oountry Elevators 
“FAMOUS” High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 
UBUF FALO” Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exch Winnipeg 
Cereals 


I 


BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 








5, 4 
"eer, 





4 
. 


¢« BATTLE «+ MAITLAND 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


TORONTO, CANADA 










inategool STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


+ HURON 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


tia 








Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 

















TORONTO, ONTARIO 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HMHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


TORONTO VANCOUVER 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 









Cable 

Address— 
‘‘Mapleshew,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL & CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 











OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >= 


~ juTe 4 ~ JUTE 4 
we BAGS corn 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


7 A ¥ A 


fk » Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited J\ 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: “Wotaacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA py: rigor | SONS 


M 








tain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 




















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


. 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS’ nas ec CABLE CODES 
Montreal Sa USED 
== 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 








— 





BRS EBS SE OW SLF 
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. On a daily per capita intake of 8.5 
Pp t . i Flou oz of enriched flour, consumers get at 
rotein in J least 49% of the thiamin they need; 18% 


= ty 
of the niacin; 27% of the iron. These ee 
(Continued from page 30.) figures are based on the amounts recom- O | n { = ( OO 
4 os pork loin supply 18.2 grams pro- mended for the daily diet by the Food yas 
ek 
FLOUR 











tein at about 10c and Nutritional Board of the National ~\ 
4 o¢ lamb supply 21.8 grams protein Research Council. If calculated on the Oo: 
at about 12c basis of the minimum daily requirements 

4 on lean beef supply 24 grams pro- recognized by the Foods and Drug Ad- ~ 
tein at about 12c ministration, these percentages would be a3 


f 


Figures alone, however, are likely to considerably higher. What is especially 
be misleading. From the point of view important is that all of this food value 
of nutrition, there are proteins and pro- can be bought for 2@8c. 


From the Wheatfields 


teins. In nutrition as in baking, quality In conclusion, a word about calories. 
of protein is as important as quantity. For a long time calories have been in of Canada to the Bakeshops 
Proteins from animal sources are called disrepute. Once again they are becoming eat of th e Ww Aye | Ps | 


complete or efficient, because the body reputable, perhaps even fashionable. 
seems to use these most efficiently. Pro- With people walking more, working long- 
teins from plant sources, such as wheat, er hours, and doing more physical labor, 
rye, corn, peanuts, beans, are called in- and with homes heated less, an adequate 
complete. The body seems to use these jntake of energy yielding foods is neces- 
ficiently only when they are combined ary, Important as it is to eat the 
with at least a small amount of animal right foods, it is equally so to eat enough 
protein. Consequently it is said that food. The United States is fortunate 
animal proteins complement, or complete, in having ample wheat so that enriched 
plant proteins. flour can thriftily help the family food 
: Here again flour holds a unique posi- supply measure up to that much discussed 
tio, Flour is never used alone. To nd advertised Yardstick of Good Nu- 
make biscuits and breads, cookies and  trition. It is quite possible that en- 
cakes, flour is almost always combined  yiched flour may become the strong staff 
with milk, and sometimes with eggs. En- on which many another food will have 
riched flour and milk make a nearly ideal to Jean heavily for the duration, and 
food combination, both as to food value perhaps for a long time after peace 
and economy. Biscuits and breads and comes, 

crackers are usually not eaten alone. 
They are eaten with cheese, or meat, or 


eggs, or sea food, or chicken. All of MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 





these are excellent plant and animal EXPORTERS 

protein combinations, and therefore nu- COATSWORTH & COOPER. Lta 
, : , Ltd. 

tritionally efficient. TORONTO CANADA 
No one would want flour and products Cable Address: “COATSPER”’ 





made from it to be the sole source of 
protein in the diet. Good nutrition de- 
pends on having a variety of basic foods. 


© * 
“ay icici | Export Flour | BUMPS OTM 
nutrition but also for enjoyable eating— 
an tant part of aatvenine lives. INSURANCE Limited 


Certainly few people want to do entirely 

















without the delicious flavors of meat and **All Risks’’ 
1 milk. ¥ i i 
oe ae ait dace ante a ae Special Service to Flour Mills on Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
. a ie Export and Domestic 
of some of these other foods, it is well Gut oat Lake Insurance Flours v7 Rolled Oats " Oatmeal 
to remember that biscuits and breads and Transportation Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 
can come to the rescue, both of good eat- Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in ‘ Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales: Vancouver 
ing and of budget control. Export Flour Handling . so ae 
With animal proteins at a premium, Western Assurance pociraccchos oees. Bavetees © Ei en Fame © 
white flour can economically carry a Company 
; — part than it has done for years ganeuee. Getane 
4 : . Ww I dy to fill 
ee. Se | eee. Kigg-Kaly Rotry Grmaitors | | MILLING WHEAT 
nutritionists recognize this fact. They Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada Standard the world over for cutting 
say that a nutritious, healthful diet may APPLETON & COX, INC., small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
depend for 40% of its calories on cereal THT en ee cw York hedged LIMITED Operating Kansas City a 
p , oe  Gaeiieven ds, biscuits, nnipeg, Manitoba, Canada Southern Elevator ansas City, Mo. 














flour, macaroni, cereals. For the aver- 
age diet that provides 3,000 calories, 


ee ere tow on CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 





Suppose the per capita consumption WIiInNNEtEPEG ¢ VANCOUVER 
of flour were increased by only one Successors to 
fourth of its present figure—from 6.8 THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
to 85 oz. That would mean that for and 
m average individual flour would supply BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
tout 45% of the day’s need for protein, 
while at the same time it provided only Manufacturers and Importers 
90% of the required calories. a 





; as is the protein story concern- 
ing flour, it is only one of the reasons 


why flour is once again assuming increas- COTTO N 
'ng importance in the national food situ- 

ttion. In addition to the thrifty proteins 

and calories, enrichment has put flour BAGS 


JUTE 
the class of protective foods. These 


ate the foods which supply significant 
sans of sential vitamins and min joniane tr ee Gate es an Socnieee nt 


-—— 


Sas 
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— 
Mod itary Flour Mill 
Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 
. . . is fully air con- pe 
ditioned and_ controlled for 
humidity and temperature. Full 
laboratory control plus Dakota 
hard spring wheat completes the 
<cture POOR LITTLE OSCAR ~ 
icture. 
P Oscar, the pigeon, decided one day to } 
take a short trip. He intended to be 
gone most of the day so he told his 
T 8 | - S$ TAT E yt | L L i # G C 0 ¥ P A R Y family not to wait dinner for him. He ' 
RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA forgot one thing, however. He forgot RUSSELL-MILLER FLOURS ABSORB MORE 
7 to say whether he meant dinner at noon, LIQUID — MAKE MORE DOUGH $$$ F 
i i ig Ss is family THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR - 
p Scnage leita Boning Pgs: Fo sania munross SO 
looking for Oscar’s return. The after- OCCIDENT * SWEET LOAF 
noon wore on and Oscar had still not PRODUCER * KYROL 
come home. Night came, and still no SUNBURST > POWERFUL 
Oscar. About that time his whole fam- and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
snttes ily was very worried. They sat up and RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
2 ae ily waited for him, but far into the night sel or ‘ 
Wheat located in he still did not come home. Finally, 
the very one about 3 a.m., when his family was at 
the High Protein eter : 
Terkey Wheat its wits’ end, the door opened and in “ " 
Country. walked Oscar, worn and ruffled. His OLD SQUIRE 
INDEPENDENT feathers were every which way, his wings 
OWNER drooped, his feet were torn, and his Always is good flour. Pays 
MANAGED head sagged to one side. His family, 
: : ? “a no attention to ups and 
immediately upset, ran to him, and said: : - 
“Why, Oscar! Whatever happened to downs and this and that. 
you?” 
: “Oh,” said Oscar, in a very weary Just always GOOD FLOUR 
WATL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO é voice, “it was such a beautiful moon- ; 
ihe ode anand KANSAS ©. , light night out, I decided to walk home.” Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
¥ ¥ Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
TOO LATE 
First Little Boy—I forgot to ask you 
HY RATTON GRAIN COMPANY tp my picnic tomorrow. 
Second Little Boy—Too late now. “G h’ 6 t” 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS I’ve prayed for a blizzard. 00c $ es 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN * 9 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. DEFINTFION SUPERIOR 
ay & you call your husband ‘Syn- Q UALITY — 
copation’? — 
J H (; C “The definition reads, ‘irregular mo- to Make All Baked Things 
ONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. | tion trom tar to bar? ® us Baked Thing 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies ais a 
ie A MATTER OF CHOICE Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
600 Mutua! Building Kansas City, Missouri “They say that whisky has killed more Lincoln, Nebraska 
men than bullets.” 
“Maybe, but I’d rather be full of 
NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR |» mes 
GR ¥ ¥ 
py ~ feng AND FORKS, N. D. Copmaneted Feed MIND READER FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOM! 
— Se ay stomped A general and a colonel were walking tH bb di Mitts ao 
y al ¢ é val Millin 
HIGH PROTEIN PURE SPRING WHEAT FLOUR down the street. They met many pri- u AVE cs 
vates, and each time the colonel would 





CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 





salute he would mutter, “The same to 














* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES you.” ACME — 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES op , lost BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
, 4 ames : J S The general’s curiosity soon got the FLOU 
Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria “ 
a. Lele Portland Chicago Enid Galveston better of him, and he asked: Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
Kansas City Galveston St. ry ” yy fom . “Why do you always say that?” These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
aon — Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. The colonel answered: “I was once a The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
oledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg ‘ Oklahoma City, Okla. 
private and I know what they are = 
thinking.” _ 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 


CORPORATION STOCK FEED 250 TONS first World War was won. All our wheat is grown on " Western 
MINNEAPOLIS *¢ MINNESOTA WYMORE e NEBRASKA Son—Pop, why did they need all those Reserve’ ons Dough trom We Cate. 


Bakery and Family Flours 


ST. Louls, MO. 
Our 94th year 


Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 


SAXONY MILLS 








1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 











¥ ¥ 
OF COURSE 
_ Grand—I see in the paper a scientist 
claims that insects can talk to each 
other. 
Hotel—Of course they can. Aren’t 

moths always chewing the rag? 

v ¥ 

SCENERY ONLY 


Pop—And that, my son, is how the 


other soldiers? 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mi!! 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 











Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 





a 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





= 





GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “‘Alkers,’’ London. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Grarns,’”’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrreacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘““GOLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow. 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiuip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES: ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovenTrRy,’’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
ome Buildings 


/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street EITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


118 So. 6th St. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street © GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ““GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 








19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








Low Grades sna Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


840S0.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








ss 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


44 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
274 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ee 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caces 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FT_LOUR pomestic 


3lst and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Tanner - Duncan-Siney 


Corporation 








FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 








25 Broud Street 





New York, N. Y. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
ith ae Atle Oli Rae Titi) te oe bile la) 











MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
<a 








Myon ot FEEDS ot an rinas S. R. STRISIK CO. Dixie-Portland Flour Co. H. S. PEARLSTONE 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. Flour Mill Agents pms: aa ee 3 FLOUR 
732 Grain & Stock Exchange Sinise yaw voRE poe en a ow ¥, aaa 
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Acme-Evans OCo., Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
GREP, GEER. ccccccccccccccccccccecesce 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man. .. seecccces 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
Geet, TCGIRME cccccccccccccccccccccces 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Leewmle, Me. cccccccccccesccccceboccce 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. be 
Meow York, WN. Ziccccccccccccccece 
——, Raed Milk Institute, Inc., Chi- 
cago, I 
A. 2. Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
Work, NM. FZ. cocccccccccccccccccccccce 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Ca@l.........eee0- 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


ereeeeee 


L, ccccccccccccccccccccesececcs 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, Ne Y. ceccccccccccccvccccveceses 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 

; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle; 
WICHIta cccccccccccccccccsecsessesees 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y...+.ee0+. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mille Co......esseeeeees 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas PTUTUTITITE TTT TTT 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, P&..00- 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Blevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas cccccccccscccccscccsccssseses 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ...ccccccsccsccccseveses 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
FORTS ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccscce 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., Winni- 
POG, VANCOUVET ...eeeseeseeseeeeceee 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis ....eseesssees 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Sootland ..cccsccccccccccsesssccsceces 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co., St. Louis, 
MO, ccccccccccccccccccccccccccescecs 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Blevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill......+.sseeeees 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N, Y¥........++- 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York....... 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon eeccccccccccccece 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIl..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..ccccccccccccccscccscsccces 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.... 


TORU PERUSE E USOC CECE EES 


SOPHO e eee HEE Eee EEEe 


eeeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc, St. 
Dizie- Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SRR He eee eee HEHEHE EEE EEE EES 
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41 


40 
26 
33 


37 


30 
27 


41 
47 
47 


37 


22 
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Montreal, 


eee eereeee 


Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
GUO, COM. ccccccccccccce 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
Works, NM. FV. cccccccccccccccccescceces 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich...... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. New 
York, N. Y. 


Eagle Roller Mill 
Minn. .... . 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo, eoccecce 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Co., New Ulm, 


eee eeeeeeee eeeeee 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn, eccccccccces 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. ¥. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England. . 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N, Y..... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N, Y...... 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Faligatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. eTTTTTT TTT 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y....eeeeeeees 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J... 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TORE, QUO. ccccccccccccccccccccecese 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


eeeeee 


eee eee eee ee) 


eeeeweee 


G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 

Grade, Mont. ..ccccccccccvccccccce 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Oo., New York, N. Y... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 

City, Mo, coccces 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ..Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis..... eeeee 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y........ 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 

GRE, ccccccccccccccoccece eee 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York. 


eee ee eee ewes eseeee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Il. cocccee 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Lta., London, Eng- 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. ....ceerecccesececes 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York....... 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich...... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


eee ewes eeeeeee 


eee 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 

. ecccccccccese .Cover 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
J Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

(P. O., Astico), Wis. ...eseeeeees 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 


sas City, Mo. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis... .. 


\ Tee ee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee eee) 


eee eee eee twee eeeeeeeeee 


Parchment 


ee eeeeeeee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 

Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb....... . 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kent, Percy, Bag Oo., Inc., Kansas Oity, 
MO. cocccccccccccccccccscevesoecocece 
Kimpton, W. 8S., & Sons, Melbourne, 
AUBtrAHA .ncccccccccccccccsscccccces 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
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King Midas Flour Mills, ener 
Minn. 

King Milling Co., "Lowell, Mich.. 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 


Knighton, Samuel, & —_— Inc., New 
Yorks, N. Yo cccccccccccccsccscccccces 
Koerner, John E., - ‘Co.. . Inc, New 
Oriomme, EM. cccccccccces besceoes eee 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. cccccccccccccccccccccs 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can, 


Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO, cccccccccccccccsccccccccccccees 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 


Lever Bros, Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 

ton, Neb. 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y.......-- 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.........- 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 

Kansas .....- 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........ 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., COM, ..cccccsccccescccccesesceee 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., London, 
Brngland ...ccccccccccccccccscccsevece 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis....... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway. N. J...... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas .nccsccccsccccccsvccescsssses 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, Lowe ..cesceccccceccccceece 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Ohio 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .» Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D...... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont. 
Moore-Lowry Flour “Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., 
Mo, wcceeees 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ......+. eeccecccccece 
mipgniersee milling Co., perpen vie 


eee eee ewes eeeeeeeeseee 


eee eee eee weer eases eeeeeeee 


; Columbus, 


eee eee eeeeereeeeeee 


Terre eee eee eee) sere eeeeeeeeee 


Kansas City, 


eee eee eee eeeeeeeseeee 


eteeeee 


Myers, J. Ross, & Son, Baltimore, Md.. 


Belle- 


National Grain Yeast Corp., 
ville, N. J. 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M, J., & Co., Chicago, IIll....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Millis Co., Oma- 
Qa, NO@b. ccccccccsccccsccsccccccccccese 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 


New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 


Newton ered & Elevator Co., Newton, 
New Ulm “Roller 
MIMM. ccccccccccceccccccccocccececece 
Noblesville Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 
Vorks,-N. D. cccccccccccccccccvcccccs 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel- aon Corp., Newark, - Ju. 
. Cover 


Mill Co., New Ulm, 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. .. 


eee eee ee ee eee eee eee es) 


P Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
KOMSOS ccccccccccccccccccscccece 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo.... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 

Chemical Division, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont..........eee5. 
Preston-Shaffer Mill Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Me. 
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R Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 
Red Star Yeast 
waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win. 
Mipeg, Man. ..cecesccecceessesesseces 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y...., 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., ee 
TOW, BAB. ccccccccccccccccccccsscecs 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England .... 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....., 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minn. cece 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas...., 
S St. Cloud Milling Co., 
MIMM. ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
INC, coccccccccccccccccesccccsecess 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd, 
Montreal, Camada 2... scccccessesecs 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, Ill. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. Ss. W., 
Australia eee 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, Il... 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
WHO, coccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIL.. 
a Institute of eee pepe res Chicago, 
sumone annense: Theis 
Bas City, Mo. .cceseccsssccceeess 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. ....--eesesescees ° 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York........... ee 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp...... ° 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 


eeeeee eevee 
eeee bitée 


a Products Co., Mil- 


SHEE eee esanens 


Minneapolis, 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


St. Cloud, 


Oe eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 





Grain Co. eo 


’ Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y 


Standard Milling Co., Chicago, IIl....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.......+++- 
Swift & Co., Chicago.......seeeesseus oe 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, Ne Ye. cccccccccccccccees 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Giaamew, Beetham ceccccccccccccccee 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. . 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association, 
Ghieage, Th. cccccess 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, ‘London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City..... ‘ 
ot a Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


eee eee eee Pe ee eee eee eee eee 


eee 


eee eee eee ee ee eee eee 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, ccccccccccccccecs 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIll........- 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., herein 
MAR, cccccccces 
—", George, Milling Co., 


eee 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. .ccccccsccccccccess 

Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, ......eeeeeeeeeees 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, Ill.... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical o>. Rich- 
mond, V: 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, "Mich. 


Be cece cence eeeeseseessereret 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 

NN. Je ccccccccccccccccccccccccs COVE 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas.. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

Dalles, Oregon .....escccecesceerres? 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 

fds, Mich. ..cccccccccccccccccccccss® 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., New 

York, N. Yu. ccccccccccccccccccescse® 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. “ 

Toronto, Ont. 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 

ter, Kansas 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....--- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio....----- 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


oer 
seers eeeeeeeeeeere® 


weeeeee 


Peewee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeere® 


Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill....--- 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas...- 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que..- 
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DON’T LET 


“Bread-’n-jam”...that childhood delight of almost 
every American home... is likely to make a mis- 
leading impression. Though the jam gets the ear- 
to-ear prominence, it’s the bread that gives the 
combination its well-balanced wholesomeness. 

Beneath the mock-annoyance of every mother 
who has ever wielded a washcloth after such an 
escapade, a sense of thankfulness wells up. Where 
else in the world is the bread-box such an unfail- 
ing source of appetizing nourishment? 

Today, we hear that American fighting men 
have become the envy of the world because of 
their height and vigor and enthusiasm for action. 
Doesn’t part of it go back to “bread-’n-jam” days 


cause NOVADEL-AGENE 


oe i, oS a eed 4 
Ey Me ep ep bg oe 


THE JA/Yf misLeap You: 


...to the thorough acceptance of bread in the 
staple diet of Americans, young and old? 

A continuing preference for white flour is 
deeply rooted.in American eating habits. Today, 
the milling industry is helping to make America 
strong by producing flour not only appetizingly 
white and well-matured, but enriched with essen- 
tial nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with 
so many millers in carrying out this important 
wartime responsibility. If you are not now fully 
informed on the place of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-Richment-A in improving the uniformity and 


nutritive quality of flour, just write: NA- 90 








BELLEVILLE, 
NEW JERSEY 


Remember Tuffy, the minister’s son... ? 


Sure you do. Tuffy’s the kid with the bat, all set to wham 
it a mile. And Joe Sommers and Petey Johnson . . 
ber them? That’s Joe on the right. 

And who could forget old Floppy Gilson, the tow-head 
behind the plate? Remember how Floppy used to sing so- 
prano in the church choir and everybody’d smile at the way 
his wrists dangled from his vestment? 

Great kids . . . old Tuffy and Joe and Petey and Floppy. 

Great soldiers, too. 

Except “great” isn’t strong enough. We of General Mills 
think that Tuffy, now piloting a PBY somewhere off the 


. remem- 


Florida coast; Joe and Petey, two of the toughest leather- 
necks who ever beached an assault boat; Sergeant Floppy 
Gilson of the tank corps — we think they’re the best soldiers 
who ever lived. 

We like to think that freedom made them that way. Free- 
dom to play, to learn, to grow in a good land where Ameri- 
cans mould their own destinies and live their own lives. We 
believe that the deep understanding of human rights you’ll 
find here has built the finest country on earth. 

We of General Mills pledge ourselves to work with all our 
energy, ability, and experience to keep it so. 





